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ytf/s is a descriptive analysis of the Series of Texts and 
Studies prepared by distinguished scholars whose 
labours extended over many years. It is hoped that the 
Series will meet the actual needs of students and scholars. 

Eighty-seven published volumes are now available. 
Besides these, Tarikh-i Hassan —a comprehensive history of 
Kashmir from the earliest times till 1885 A.D.—is under 
print and will be published during the current year. 


SAHIBZADA HASSAN SHAH 
Deputy Director. 






















THE KASHMIR SERIES OF TEXTS AND STUDIES 


The publications of the Research Department of the Jammu and 
Kashmir State number, up to date, 87 volumes, large and small, com¬ 
prising 97 separate works. Of these, 74 are included in “The 
Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies,” while the remaining 13 are 
outside the series—being extra numbers. 

The Trika Shastra: The Threefold Science 

Out of the total number of 87 volumes, no less than 56, compris¬ 
ing 64 separate works, are just on the one subject of what is known 
as the “Trika Shastra”, that is, ‘The Threefold Science’; or briefly, 
the ‘Trika’, ‘The Triple’. 

There are several reasons for this apparent partiality to the Trika. 

One is that, of all the humanistic achievements of Kashmir, the 
Trika is unquestionably the greatest. It is of world-wide interest 
and importance; while, at the same time, it is, as it were, Kashmir’s 
very own; as a Kashmirian author has put it, like Saffron, which 
grows nowhere else in India except Kashmir and so is unique to her, 
the Trika is altogether unique to Kashmir. 

Then, the Trika is a wonderful synthesis of all the important 
systems of knowledge and thinking achieved as well as all moral and 
spiritual disciplines practised previously in India: it is the synthesis, 
for instance, of all that is universal and enduring in the Vedanta, 
the Siinkhya, the Dharma and Vinaya of the Buddha (as defined by 
the Buddha himself) and of the Vaisheshika-Nyaya, as well as all 
that is highest and noblest in the Vaishnava and Shakta schools, par¬ 
ticularly the emotional discipline of supreme love and devotion ( 
Bhakti) and aesthetic appreciation; so much so that the very word, 
used in the Trika for the power and principle immediately responsible 
for the creation of the sense-forms as objective counterparts of aesthe¬ 
tic enjoyment, is one which primarily means ‘Art’, ‘Beauty’ and ‘the 
Good’; this word is Kalii ( ), which is undoubtedly the same 

etymologically as the Greek ‘Kalos’, meaning ‘beautiful’, and Vedic 
Sanskrit ‘Kalyana’ also meaning ‘beautiful’, ‘charming’, 

‘auspicious’, ‘morally good’ (compare the expression ‘Janapada- 
kalyanf, used by the Buddha, meaning ‘the most beautiful and auspi¬ 
cious girl of the countryside). 

Indeed, the Trika is even more than this. In Tagore’s words,—used 
in the course of a brief review of a book, giving largely a resume of 
l 
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the Trika principles,—the Trika “has penetrated to that living depth 
of thought where diverse currents of human wisdom unite in a lumi¬ 
nous synthesis”. 

While synthesising all, or nearly all, previous systems of India’s 
philosophic thinking and spiritual discipline, the Trika has been care¬ 
ful to avoid the many pitfalls into which certain later representations 
of the earlier systems have been led, owing to over-emphasis on what 
needed no emphasis at all, or more or less complete silence on what 
should have been clearly and emphatically stated,—to say nothing 
of the distortions, whether intentional or unintentional, not unoften 
made, of truths and facts. 

Thus, for instance, the Trika is completely free from all 
‘negativism’, ‘escapism’ and dry-as-dust ‘unemotionalism’ of certain 
later interpreters of the Upanishadic Vedanta; from the ‘pluralism’ 
and the ‘blind dynamism’ of the later Sankhya (as distinguished from 
the earlier Sankhya of the Vedic Upanishads and the Mahabharata, 
and referred to in the book ‘Kashmir Shaivaism’, p. 14); and from the 
‘nihilism’ ( 3^? 3K) of certain Buddhist schools, in complete dis¬ 
regard of the Buddha’s own strenuous refutation of all nihilistic creeds. 

Then, again, while absolutely monistic in its analysis of man 
and the universe, the Trika is yet a most realistic, vigorously dynamic 
system, wherein the chief emphasis is laid on what is called Svatan- 
trya, the most complete autonomy, of thought and action as the goal 
of life—Svatantrya being the one most specific characteristic, in the 
view of the Trika, of what it regards as the ultimate Reality. 

The Trika is, as it were, an opportune revelation designedly made, 
in order to meet and solve the many intricate problems, personal and 
social, which are confronting Man at this very moment all over the 
world. 

There is hardly an aspect of modern problems,—of the ills and 
evils of modern life,—which cannot be squarely and successfully met 
by dealing with man on the principles propounded by the Trika. 

It is no wonder then that the larger part of the publications of 
Kashmir’s Research Department are concerned with the Trika. 

The Subject-matter of the Trika 

As its name itself implies, the subject-matter of the Trika Shastra 
is a threefold one: it is the fundamental science of three most vital 
facts of universal experience, namely, (a) Man, (b) his Universe 
and (c) the Ruling Principle of Justice, Adjustment,—the Principle 
that is ever maintaining and ceaselessly restoring order and harmony 
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which are being equally ceaselessly disturbed everywhere in the 
universe, as noticed and experienced by every observant and thought¬ 
ful person. 

While all these three are dealt with in the Trika, it is Man who 
is its primal as well as final concern: so much so that the Trika 
Shastra might as well be called the ‘Science of Humanism’. 

Thus, the very opening words of what is the first and earliest 
text of the Trika, as promulgated in Kashmir, are on Man’s conscious¬ 
ness and how it is the most essential fact and the one and only indis¬ 
pensable, ever present point of reference in every experience, actual 
or possible, had by man; and is thus the Atman’, the nuclear core, 
of Man s personality,—the core which provides the ever necessary 
contrast to, and is thus the one Witness of, all that in man is under¬ 
going ceaseless change; namely, his body, mind and soul and even 
spirit, in so far as ‘spirit’ means the region of thoughts, feelings and 
emotions which, though regarded as ‘spiritual’, are yet subject to 
growth and decay and hence to movement and change. 

While these are the very first words of the Trika on Man, its 
culminating utterance on him is that this Atman as the one back¬ 
ground and Witness of all that in him is changing and moving,—or, 
to use the appropriate Trika word for it, ‘Speeding’—is none other 
than Shiva, the All-Benign, All-Good Lord Himself, even though the 
average man remains ever, at any rate most often, forgetful of Him 
as this most central and essential factor in his personality. 

While, as viewed by the Trika, this is the final truth of Man, 
the Trika does not just stop here, but analyses Man’s entire consti¬ 
tution,—physical, vital, mental, psychical and spiritual,—in every 
detail; so that it goes far beyond even the Saiikhya which, in its ana¬ 
lysis of man, has itself gone further than any other system of human 
psychology, whether ancient or modern. 

The Saiikhya analysis of man’s personality discovers just twenty- 
five Principles, that is to say, essential classes of factors in Man’s 
constitution; while the Trika, going deeper than even the Prakrti 
and the Purusha regarded by the Saiikhya as the ultimate realities, 
discovers no less than thirty-six Principles. 

The Trika discerns the additional eleven as Principles involved 
both in the Prakrti and the Purusha and also in every experience, 
great or small. 

The Trika thus provides the most complete analysis of human 
personality,—the deepest, the most complete psychology of man. 

Modern Psychology is just beginning to recognise various sub¬ 
conscious regions of human experience and certain deeper layers of 
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Consciousness; the psychology of the Trika, along with that of the 
Saiikhya, the Vedanta and the Buddha’s Dharma, has not only laid 
bare all these but discovered several other regions of human 
consciousness. 

(The Sanskrit word translated here as ‘Principle’ is ‘Tat-tva’, 
(cTv=?); and literally means ‘that-ness’; that is to say, the essence of 
a thing, phenomenon or experience). 

It is not possible to give here even a brief account of the thirty- 
six Principles. They will, however, be found explained, more or less 
fully, in the book ‘Kashmir Shaivaism listed below as the second 
volume of ‘The Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies’. 

In addition to the analysis not only of man but also his universe 
into thirty-six Principles, the Trika further tells us, with a wonderful 
wealth of detail, the exact method of knowing them in direct expe¬ 
rience—realising them as positive facts. 

This method of realising the Principles is the practical, the 
applied, aspect of the Trika: is its Yoga; or as the Buddha would 
call it, its Vinaya,—as distinguished from the truths constituting its 
scientific and philosophic aspect, or its Dharma, to use again a word 
of the Buddha. 

And, in both its aspects,—as a system of scientific and philosophic 
principles and also as a method of moral and spiritual discipline 
leading to actual realisation,—the Trika is meant for all human beings, 
without any distinction of sex, creed, caste and colour: the only dis¬ 
tinction, rather the only limitation, is in regard to the aspirant’s own 
moral and mental aptitude, which must be of an exalted order in a 
person before he can properly understand and appreciate the philo¬ 
sophic truths of the Trika or follow the discipline prescribed by it 
for the realisation of these truths in positive experience. 

But even this limitation is not for ever. On the contrary, it is 
for only a limited duration of time,—until a person attains the moral 
and mental qualification that is absolutely needed; and it can most 
certainly be attained, sooner or later, by every one,—by every psycho¬ 
spiritual personality, whether in its present embodiment as a parti¬ 
cular person, or, as the Trika holds, in common with all other systems 
of India excepting the materialistic Charviika, in some future incar¬ 
nation of it as some other person bearing a different name and form. 

Such then is the Trika, in barest outline—the Trika that is, pri¬ 
marily, the ‘Science of Humanism’. 

It is no wonder then that the publications of the Research De¬ 
partment of the Jammu and Kashmir State are mostly on this subject 
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The Literature of-the Trika 

The Trika has a very extensive literature, consisting of three 
different classes of work, namely (a) the Agama Shastra, (b) the 
Spanda Shastra and (c) the Pratyabhijna Shastra. 

The Agama Shastra 

‘Agama’ literally means ‘What has come down’ from remote anti¬ 
quity, that is to say, ‘Ancient Tradition’. 

Like the Veda, the Agama literature is ascribed to super-human 
authorship, being mostly ‘reports’, as they are believed to be, of con¬ 
versations between ‘Shiva’ and ‘Shakti’, or, as in one notable instance, 
namely, the ‘Shiva Sutras’, Shiva’s own composition. 

The Spanda Shastra 

‘Spanda’ ( ) literally means ‘Speed’, as already suggested; 

and may even be etymologically identical with this latter word. It 
has reference to the fact that the whole universe in all its states and 
aspects,—physical, psychic and spiritual—is nothing but a system of 
‘Speeding’, ‘Rushing on’, by way of ‘Vibratory Movement’ or ‘Waving’, 
as even modern science is now beginning to realise. 

Thus, the ‘Spanda Shastra’ is the Science of the Universe looked 
upon as a system of ‘Speeding’. 

The Pratyabhijhd Shastra 

‘Pratyabhijna’ primarily means ‘Re-cognition’; and, in the pre¬ 
sent context, has reference to the fact that Man’s realisation of him¬ 
self, as he essentially and truly is, is just the Recognition of Shiva, 
who has hitherto remained forgotten, unrecognised, even though re¬ 
siding all the time as the inmost, deepest, depth of one’s own very 
consciousness, of one’s own particular personality. 

Hence, the full title of this branch of the Trika Shastra is ‘Ishvara- 
Pratyabhijria’, ‘Recognition of the Lord’, that is Shiva, who. as the 
Bhagavad Gita also proclaims, ever resides in every heart. 

The individual works belonging to all the three branches of Trika 
literature, as published by the Research Department, are briefly 
described below one by one. 

The remaining publications of the Research Department, both 
those included in the ‘Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies’ and those 
outside the Series, are likewise noted in the sequel. 

2 


- 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE RESEARCH DEPARTMENT OF THE 
JAMMU & KASHMIR STATE. 

A few extracts from the many appreciative notices on the 
publications, generally communicated in personal letters. 

Your publications will be very welcome to scholars in Europe— 
Dr. F. W. Thomas. 

Indian Literature is much indebted to you for your scholarly 
labours—Dr. Barnett. 

The work you are doing so thoroughly is most useful.. . This 
research in Kashmir is in most able hands—Professor Oldenburg. 

Splendid, scholarlike—Prof. Garbe. 

Valuable work—Hon’ble Sir John Woodroffe. 

Congratulate you and the Government of Kashmir on the excel¬ 
lent and scholarly work—Sir P. Arunachalam. 

Very valuable... . would do credit to you and to the Kashmir 
Darbar—Dr. S. K. Belvalkar M.A., Ph.D. 

Individual Works: —(Volumes are all 8i" x 3 2 " in size, 
except where otherwise stated). 

1. Kashmir Shaivaism (in English, pp. 116; Bound; No. II in 
the Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies). Rs. 7-8 

This is a brief general introduction to the Trika;—its history, 
literature and doctrine. It gives the clearest account, to be found 
anywhere, of all the thirty-six Principles or Tattvas, into which the 
Trika analyses human personality and his universe;—these Principles 
ranging from Shiva Himself as the most primal, most general, Speed¬ 
ing (Prathamah Spandah Samanya-Spandah 

down to the ‘Speedings’, as ‘solid’ ‘hard’ matter, as ‘earth’. 

This account of the Principles also shows how everyone of them, 
from Shiva downward, necessarily, inevitably, unfailingly, partakes in 
every experience, no matter how trivial, which a person has or can 
possibly have, of the physical universe; and how in his super-physical, 
that is psychical and spiritual experiences, they come into operation 
in gradually lessening numbers until, in the final, supreme mystical 
experience, namely the Recognition ( ) of the inmost, the 

nuclear, core of one’s personality as Shiva the All-benign Lord him¬ 
self, there remains but the one Principle Shiva that is at once both 
the subject as well as the object of the experience—the experience 
which when expressed in words would take such forms as I am Shiva, 
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I am Brahman, I and my Father are one, I am the Truth and the like 
according as the upbringing of the person concerned has been as either 
a Shaiva, a Vedantin, a Christian mystic, or an Islamic Sufi. 

The following are a few of the many appreciations of the hook 
hy competent scholars. 

Very learned . . . very clear and fully worked out—Dr. F. W. 
Thomas. 

Read . . . with extreme pleasure . . . throws such a clear and 
brilliant light on a most important branch of thought—Dr. Barnett. 

Most lucid and valuable—Sir Charles Eliot. 

For all who have ever struggled with the complicated historical 
questions and technical difficulties of the Trika, the book will be a 
real relief.—Dr. Schraeder. 

Marked by that clarity of exposition which distinguishes all your 
writings . . . very interesting ... a great pleasure to read . . . found 
the lucid analysis of the Shaiva Tattvas admirable—Sir John Wood- 
roffe. 

Remarkably able work . . . practically unique—Mrs. Besant. 

The author has ... a thorough grasp of Kashmiri Shaiva Litera- 
ure ... a happy gift of expression which enables him to convey the 
peculiar philosophical conceptions of Hindu mind . . . our already 
deep obligations to him— Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society , London. 

A very valuable contribution to the history of Indian thought— 
Luzac’s Oriental List. 

2. Hindu Realism: (in English, pp 26+1848iX5i, Superior 
paper, cloth bound,—No. II of the K.S.T.S.) Rs. 9 

Though not specifically on the Trika yet Hindu Realism serves, 
as observed by Dr. Schraeder, as an excellent general introduction to 
all indigenous scientific and philosophic thought of India. 

Thus it serves as a good introduction to the Trika, too. 

It is based on Kanada’s Vaisheshika system, which looks upon the 
universe as an entirely ‘Real’, objective fact; in much the same way 
that modern physics looks upon the universe. 

As such, it gives an excellent account of the ancient Fundamental 
Physics of India, towards which, as recognised by many a competent 
observer, modern Fundamental Physics is itself obviously tending. 

In its analysis of Matter Hindu Realism , following the Vaishe¬ 
shika, has discovered ultimate constituents of ponderable Matter, 
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which are far finer, more subtle, than even the ‘protons’, ‘electrons 1 
and other such particles of modern physics—to say nothing of the 
atom’ of modern physics and chemistry. 

Hindu Realism, like the Vaisheshika deals, too, with all the 
other essentials which are involved, necessarily and inevitably, in 
each and every experience we have. Two of these are Space and 
Time; while two more are Mind and Consciousness, but for which 
there can be no experience whatsoever and no Science at all. 

Like Matter, these four—Space, Time, Mind and Consciousness— 
are also treated from the purely objective point of view, of course, in 
Hindu Realism. 

A few extracts from observations by competent critics of the book 
(some of them communicated in personal letters). 

Kanada himself . . . might express himself more or less similarly 
—Dr. F. W. Thomas. 

Interesting and valuable. . . read with much pleasure and profit 
—Sir Charles Eliot. 

I have never been pleased to such a degree by any English re¬ 
sume of Indian thought ... a truly noble work and well worthy of 
meditation—Prof. Louis Valee Poussin. 

Valuable—Prof. Oarbe. 

Limpid and lucid prose ... a clear arrangement . . . Much of the 
best Indian thought . . . contained in it—Mrs. Rhys Davids. 

One of those rare books . . . not often to be found in India . . . 
Never . . . has the fundamental difference between the two standpoints 
Western and Hindu found such a precise expression . . . something 
altogether new . . . specially valuable . . . should not be overlooked by 
anybody—Dr. Schraeder. 

Read . . . with the greatest interest ... an admirable piece of clear 
and systematic exposition—Dr. McTaggart. 

Few could have explained Hindu ideas with such lucidity and 
simplicity.—Dr. A. Neve. 

A most painstaking and readable presentation . . . Readers with 
the modern culture . . . will see them (Hindu ideas) in a new light— 
Bhagvan Das, M.A. 

Never seen any book in English which has interpreted Eastern 
thought so successfully. Dr. Brajendra Nath Seal. 

Full of interest and valuable —Glasgow Herald. 







sANKARA PAL . 



Sankara Pel, where Shiva Sutras were found inscribed by Vasugupta and rock 

turned of its own for this purpose. The inscription is no more 
traceable. 


MAHADEVA PEAK 



Mahadeva Peak. 
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In a hermitage under this peak. Vasugupta, founder of Shaiva 
Philosophy was asked by Lord Shiva in a dream to go to the 
Sankara Pal for receiving the Divine Sfitras for propagation. 
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We cannot praise too highly— Indian Review. 

Clearness of thinking and lucidity of exposition. . . deep erudition 
—The Leader. 

A valuable contribution.— The Indian Mirror. 

A sample of what good work may be done by combining Eastern 
and Western culture ... The tyro and the expert both would find 
much matter for thought in this fascinating book.—The Modern 
Review. 

3. Shiva-Siitra-Vimarshini: - faflMSPfr (pp. 18 + 210, 

5a X 5^ very superior paper, cloth-bound with two plates). Rs. 9 

This is volume number one in the Kashmir Series of Texts and 
Studies and comprises two separate works: one is the original Shiva 
Sutras; and the other a commentary thereon named VimarshinI by 
Kshemaraja. 


The Sutras are believed to be the work of Shiva Himself. They 
therefore, form part of the Agama Shastra. 

According to one ancient tradition, recorded by Kshemaraja, the 
Sutras were found, by the seer and sage Vasugupta, inscribed on a 
rock at the foot of the Mahadeva mountain, some twelve miles from 
Srinagar. A photograph of this mountain and another of the tradi¬ 
tional rock are given in the volume under notice. 

According to the same tradition, Vasugupta had been told of the 
rock and the inscription thereon by Shiva himself in a dream. 

There had been prevailing at the time, to continue the traditional 
story, two mutually conflicting systems of thought. 

One of them was that of the Buddhist teacher Naga-Bodh! and his 
followers, representing an inferior school of philosophy' 
am -^wr:, VimarshinI); they are characterised also as ‘front-rank 
leaders of nihilists’ and ‘repellers of Atman and Ishvara’( •rirewRi 3? su 
and , Varadaraja’s Varttika). 

The other was the dualistic system holding man and Ishvara as 
eternally different from each other ( ). 

In these circumstances there was the great risk of the ‘Mystery- 
tradition . that is the Monistic Mysteries of Shiva, ‘disappearing al- 
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together from the world’ (*Tf 
sfir; Vimarshini). 

This state of affairs distressed Vasugupta much; but he was re¬ 
lieved of his distress when Shiva, ever ready to shower blessings on 
his devotees, revealed to Vasugupta the whereabouts of the Shiva 
Sutras, which Vasugupta copied out and after mastering them nicely, 
taught them to his disciples, Kallata and others. 

This bit of traditional information is of great value in under¬ 
standing both the purpose as well as the nature of the Shiva Sutras, 
indeed of the Trika Shfistra as a whole. They arose as a protest, first, 
against certain later schools of Buddhism, preaching the nihilistic 
doctrine of ‘no Atman’, in direct opposition to the Buddha himself, 
who nowhere says that ‘there is no Atman’; but on the contrary 
clearly states that to say that ‘there is no Atman would mean preach¬ 
ing the doctrine of the nihilist (uchchheda vfida See 

Samyutta Nikaya Vol. IV, pp. 400-401. P.T.S. Edn.) 

Secondly, their protest was against the doctrine of dualism in 
any and every form. 

This explains why the very first Sutra so emphatically declares that, 
not only the Atman most certainly is, but that man’s Consciousness in 
its essential, general form () as distinguished from its 
‘concrete’, specific, appearances,—is in itself the Atman ( an*u) 

and why, once more, the very first declaration, made in clearest and 
most positive terms, in the very first work originating the Pratya- 
bhijna Shastra of the Trika, tells us, unmistakably, that not only the 
Atman most certainly is, but that the Atman itself is Shiva, the All- 
fcenign Lord, Ishvara, naught else ( ; Shiva Drshti; see 

No. 12 below). 

While the Shiva-Sfitras thus begin with a highly philosophical 
declaration- the work is not just a theoretical system of philosophy; 
on the contrary, it is a wonderfully practical treatise, telling its serious 
students how to realise, in direct, positive, experience, the philosophic 
truths which are enunciated therein. 

Indeed, this practical aspect of the Trika, called Upaya*—that is, 
‘Means of Approach,’ Pathway,—is the main burden of the Sutras: so 
much so that the commentator K^hemaraja calls each of the three 
divisions of the Sutras “Exposition of a Way of Approach (3TR awq) 

This Upaya can be understood, of course, only by a study of tht? 
Sutras themselves. 
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4. Shiva-Siitra Vdrttikam: (pp. 6 + 114 superior 

paper) No. IV & V of the KSTS.) Rs. 7-8 

This is another commentary, but 
in verse, on the Shiva-Sutras, by a 
different author, Bhaskara, who, 
unlike Kshemaraja,—author of the 
commentary VimarshinT just no¬ 
ticed,—claims inheritance of the 
traditional interpretation of the 
Sutras in a direct line of spiritual 
succession from Vasugupta down¬ 
ward. 

Bhaskara has a different version, 
too, of the manner of discovering 
the Sutras: it is that the 
Sutras, with their mysteries 
( which appeared before, 

were, revealed to Vasugupta as he 
followed the instruction of a cer¬ 
tain ‘Siddha’. 

Bhaskara also reads two extra 
Sutras, slightly modifies a few and 
explains a number of them quite 
differently. 

Bhaskara clearly represents an 
earlier tradition than Kshemaraja. 

To understand the Shiva Sutras, in all their aspects, it is there¬ 
fore desirable, indeed essential, to study this commentary by Bhaskara 
too, along with Kshemaraja’s VimarshinT. 

5. Shiva Sutra Vrtti fera '• (pp. 23) 

This is a short commentary on the Shiva Sutras and would seem 
to be the original basis of Kshemaraja’s VimarshinT, which embodies 
in it every word of the Vrtti. 

Being brief, it is very useful as it enables the reader to see, as 
it were at a glance, Kshemaraja’s conception of what the Sutras mean 
and signify; it helps one also to make a quick comparison of the 
fundamental ideas of Kshemaraja’s VimarshinT with those of Bhas- 
kara’s Varttika. 

6. Spanda Vrtti: : With Kallaia’s Vrtti on them 

(pp. 40). (Bound with No. 5.) 



Shankaracharya temple. 
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This is a small but most important Work, rather a couple of works 
—(a) the Karikas as the original text and 0?) the Vrtti, as a brief 
and earliest commentary on them. 

The Spanda Karikas are also called Spanda Sutras. 

These compositions are the earliest and only original texts now 
available belonging to the Spanda Shastra division of the Trika. 

As to their authorship, there are two versions: one is that they 
are by Vasugupta himself; while the other is that it is Kallata, Vasu- 
gupta’s disciple, who composed them. The latter seems to be 
the original and correct view. 

In either case, the Karikas are of immense importance, indeed 
indispensable, for a correct understanding of the Shiva Sutras; they 
are a sort of versified commentary on the Shiva Sutras. 

All three works—(a) Bhaskara’s Shiva Sutra Varttika, (b) the 
Shiva Sutra Vrtti by some unknown author and (c) the Spanda 
Karikas with Kallata’s Vrtti—are bound together in one volume (in 
cloth) as numbers IV and V of the Kashmir Series oj Texts and 
Studies. 

7. Shiva Sutra Vdrttikam: R s - 3 

Another work of the same name as number 4 above, but by a 
different author, Varadaraja. It is just a versified version of Kshema- 
raja’s commentary, VimarshinI, on the Shiva Sutras; all the same it 
is simple in language—largely free from long samasas (compounds) 
—and is hence easier to understand by one who is even moderately 
acquainted with Sanskrit. 

8. Spanda Karikas: With Vivrti of Rama 

Kantha or Rama (pp. 114 superior paper, cloth bound; No. VI of 
the Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies). R s - 

This is a very important book on the Spanda Sh istra. Of course 
the Karikas are the same as in No. 6, noticed above; but the commen¬ 
tary called Vivrti and published in this volume is not onlv an elabora¬ 
tion of the short Vrtti by Kallata himself (published as No. 6) but 
follows the same line of tradition as Kallata. 

Hence we get here a presentation of the same ideas as those of the 
actual author, at any rate the first promulgator, of the Karikas, unin¬ 
fluenced by any later thought. 

Rama’s faithfulness to the original tradition is further evidenced 
by another fact. In one of his concluding verses, Rama makes a refer¬ 
ence to ‘Utpala’, who is obviously none other than ‘Utpala , the author 

4 
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of another commentary, called PradTpika, on the Karikas. From evi¬ 
dence elsewhere available, this Utpala was a contemporary of Rama; 
and from the way Rama speaks of him, it is clear that not only is Rama 
a great admirer of him but is much indebted to him. A comparison 
of Utpala s commentary* PradTpika, (unfortunately not as yet in¬ 
cluded in the Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies), with the Vivrti 
of Rama, makes it clear that they both follow the same tradition, 
v/hich, as Utpala leaves no doubt about it, is the original one. 

Rama s commentary, Vivrti, on the Karikas is thus of verv great 
importance. 

9. Spanda-Sandoha: (pp. 26 No. XVI of the Kashmir 

Series of Texts & Studies). R s i_8 

10. Spanda Nirnaya: No. XLII of the Series. 

Cloth cover, Rs. 12, paper cover, Rs. 10-8. 

Both by Kshemaraja. 

The first, Spanda-Sandoha, is an elaborate commentary—prac¬ 
tically a small treatise,—on just one of the Spanda Karikas, namely, 
the first. In it, Kshemaraja embodies, as in a nutshell, nearly the 
whole significance of the Karikas: it is thus valuable as a general 
introduction to a study of them all: it is really a ‘Sandoha’, ‘milk well 
drawn’, from the Karikas. 

Spanda Nirnaya, on the other hand, is a rather extensive com¬ 
mentary on all the fifty-two original Karikas and on an additional 
one which is not noticed by any other commentator. 

An exhaustive study of the Spanda Karikas should always in¬ 
clude a study of both these, Spanda-Sandoha and Spanda-Nirnaya, 
along with that of the Spanda-Vrtti of Kallata and Spanda Vivrti 
ol Rama, (Nos. 5 and 8, noted above). 

11. An English Translation of the Spanda-Nirnaya (pp. 137 
bound up as one volume with No. 10). 

This translation is of help to English-knowing students in under¬ 
standing the original text of Ksemariija, and should not be neglected. 

12. Shiva Drshti: By Somananda; with Utpala’s Vrtti 

Vrtti incomplete covering, as it does, less than half of Somananda’s 

c ex ’ PP' 221; boards; No. LIV of the Kashmir Series of Texts and 
Studies). Rs 7 8 

With the Shiva Sutras discovered by Vasugupta and the Spanda 
Karikas, whether by Vasugupta or his pupil Kallata, this book, Shiva 
• • -i, IS the third m °st fundamental Text of the Trika; and is the 
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starting point of the Pratyabhijna ShaStra (see above general Intro¬ 
duction). As such it has an importance of its own. 

The Shiva Sutras and the Spanda Karikas together lay down 
the faith of the Trika and the practical method of making this faith 
into a fact of direct, positive experience; the Shiva Drshti, on the 
other hand, expounds the rationale of the faith and the fact; it is 
the philosophy of the Trika. (See Kashmir Shaivaism, No. 1, noted 
above, p. 17). 

Shiva Drshti comprises a little more than 700 verses, which are 
divided into seven chapters, each termed an Ahnika, ‘A Daily Lesson’. 

The only (commentary) called Vrtti so far available on the work 
runs just up to a part of the fourth Ahnika. 

Still, it is a great help in understanding much in the original text, 
which would be otherwise unintelligible in a number of places. 

Largely philosophical as the Shiva Drshti undoubtedly is, it 
also indicated certain practical ways of realising the truth of the 
Trika; and, particularly, of attaining ‘Siddhis’, psycho-spiritual 
powers, of which Somananda himself is said to have been a master, 
and was hence called a ‘Siddha’. 

Besides being ‘the author of rational justification’ ( cT&!T Wr ),— 
as he is called—in regard to the Trika, Somananda gives us in his 
Shiva Drshti the earliest account, available anywhere, of the tradi¬ 
tional history, in very brief outline no doubt, of the Trika, from its 
start in remote antiquity down to its introduction into Kashmir five 
generations before Somananda’s own time and by an ancestor of him¬ 
self, as he tells us. 

Somananda claims that the Trika was first promulgated on earth 
some twenty generations of great spiritual persons of extraordinary 
longevity before his own generation, which was about the second half 
of the ninth Christian century;—a claim which does not seem entirely 
baseless. 

That the Trika had been publicly known in remote antiquity and 
then disappeared for a time, is the universal tradition among its 
followers. 

That it was well known in the days of Kalidasa—centuries before 
Vasugupta and Somananda—is clear from several verses of the poet, 
who was obviously a Shaiva of the monistic Trika school. This is 
evidenced, among others, 
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(a) by such lines as 

‘ Jl: gtftTl^qafaiq,’, and 

‘ ^rr*T—srssfi^ smer; Ptaft ’, 

clearly showing the poet’s belief in the Trika teaching of the absolute 
inseparability of Shiva and Shakti, that is, of their forming a never- 
to-be-dissolved Unity; 

(b) by such a characterisation of Shiva as'tftncT srf^ airffl >£—a 

characterisation of which the epithets armband , applied 

to Shiva by Somananda, are the clearest restatements; and, once 
more, 

(c) by the comprehensive stanza 

^1% *TH. 311^ sqirjf 

ggifPr^ fa^facr-aioirfafa^ gwfa 
*r W3T- f^rt *ifa-^rn-§<3»rr fa: 11 

which proclaims so clearly the absolute unity of Purusha, Ishvara 
and Atman with Sthanu, i.e. Shiva—the unity which is the most 
fundamental Trika doctrine. 

Going still farther back into the past, we have positive archaeo¬ 
logical evidence of Shiva Worship,—in Shiva’s Lakullsha form, it 
should be specially noted,—flourishing about a century before the 
Christian era in the North-West frontier of India (see Bhandarkar’s 
Report on the evidence). 

Further back in time, there is the thundering utterance of the 
Vedic Upanishad, saying:— 

** 3Jf cTtm trc; * %r * 

^ S?. ST : I 

asir q cTtJTi^ stgar-gtitfr 11 

‘ That which is darkness on all sides, that is neither day nor night; 
neither the positive, nor the negative; that is Shiva himself alone' 
that is the Spring (the source whence wells up everything); that is 
Savitr s adored Savitr, who, made into a hanging net ( 

Atharva Veda), thereby keeps suspended all the suns and stars and 
keeps feeding them too;—from that flows forth Wisdom Ancient (as 
Vision Archetypal, as Mighty Reason, Mahad-Buddhi).” 

Shvet. Up., 4.18. 
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This describes the state of Pralaya when, in the famous words 
of the Rig Veda, 

Darkness was at first, by 
Darkness deeply concealed, 

At this stage Shiva alone is and from Him alone, all Wisdom, 
all Shiistra, and the whole universe proceed: this is the most re¬ 
peatedly, most emphatically, declared Trika doctrine. 

Then, there is the clearest evidence discovered now in the Indus 
Valley—the ancient Sindhu Desha—of Shiva’s worship as a religion 
prevailing there roughly some five thousand years ago. 

It may be noted here incidentally that Dr. Prana Nath of Benares 
University, who has been endeavouring for many years to decipher 
the Indus Valley script, would seem to have read one group of the 
signs as ‘Lakullsha’, already mentioned, or as something very near it. 

But what is most striking is the fact that Gudea, the ‘King- 
Priest’—PA-TE-SI in Sumerian ideogram--that is, no doubt ‘Rajarshi 
( ), of the ancient Mesopotamian Sumer, speaks of himself 

as ‘Siba\ Sumer was, as is now definitely established, in close 
contact with the Indus Valley Country or Sindhu Desha. And so 
Gudea’s characterisation of himself is of immense significance; 
Gudea was, to judge from a clay tablet record, a worshipper of 
‘Shakti’, pictured as Devi riding on a symbolic lion; Shakti, that is, 
only another aspect of Shiva. 

Now, the two cuneiform signs composing the ideogram read as 
‘Si-ba’ have unmistakably the same significance as Lakullsha. This 
word (i.e. Lakuli+Isha) means Lord of the Rod or Lord with the Rod. 
This is also the meaning of the two epithets, Danda-PanI and Shula- 
Panl, which are applied to Shiva. 

The two signs composing the ideogram read as ‘Siba’ would 
seem also to mean ‘Pashu-Pati’ ‘Lord of the Beast’, which is another 
epithet or designation of Shiva,—Pashu, ( ^ ) Beast, in this con¬ 

text signifying, as is well-known, a creature in spiritual bondage. 

All this would seem to suggest that Gudea, as ‘Siba’ and wor¬ 
shipping Shakti, not only believed in the cult of Shiva as Lakullsha 
and Pashupati but this cult, for him, was one of ‘Absolute Monism’, 
such as the Trika. 

We are repeatedly told by the Trika that a person perfected in 
it realises, in positive experience, the absolute identity of the inmost, 
the nuclear core of his personality with Shiva,—becomes Shiva. By 
no one has this been expressed more emphatically than by Somananda 

5 
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himself, who, as a perfected Master of the Trika, formulates, in his 
Shiva-Drshti, the expression of this experience of identity of one’s 
inmost core, self and being with Shiva, in the following emphatic 
words:— 

Rr srrfir Ri#r ^rfir Rrjt Rr-spot: ii 
iT^ifw Rr ^t«i r^wh 1 
Rrt Rrtr RruRr-si^: i 
Rr: Rr: Ritrsfrir sroirjr;: ii 

(Shiva Drshti, 7th Ahnika, verses 96 to 100 with omissions). 

In these circumstances it would seem clear that Gudea as 
PA-TE-SI,—King Priest, Rajarshi ( )—worshipping Shakti 

that is only Shiva in a different aspect, and being perfect in such wor¬ 
ship, proclaims himself to be ‘Siba’, that is, ‘Shiva’. 

This is, of course, just a suggestion. Its truth or otherwise can 
be ascertained by further research. 

In case it is ever established by such research as a positive fact 
that Gudea, the ‘Siba’, was a Shaiva of the monistic Trika School, 
then there would follow, from this one fact alone, several conse¬ 
quences of immense significance. 

For one thing, it will throw light on the worship of the Deity 
under the name ‘Yahveh’, (that is ‘Jehovah’, as the name is popu¬ 
larly pronounced). 

We learn from the Bible itself that this name ‘Yahveh’ was un¬ 
known to the Hebrews before the days of Moses, who is said to have 
imported it from somewhere outside. And this ‘somewhere outside’ 
might easily be ancient Sumero-Semitic Mesopotamia, whence so 
much else has, as is now definitely established, been imported and 
woven into the books of Moses. 

Of course, the Bible gives a derivation of ‘Yahveh’ from a Hebrew 
root, meaning ‘to be’. But it is hardly necessary to say that this is 
simply an instance of ‘folk-etymology’, which is most often fanciful 
and false. 

As Tilak,—who was a great scholar of the Vedas, besides being 
great political leader,—suggested long ago, ‘Yahveh’ is only the 
\ edic- word ‘Yahva’- or, as it would be in nominative singular mas¬ 
culine, ‘Yahvali’. And—Yahva’ -means ‘swift movement’, ‘Speed’, 
‘Spanda’ (?r^): 

/ . 
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In case Tilak is right, then ‘Yahva’ might easily have been an 
alternative designation, in Sumerian Shaiva circles, of Shiva, who is 
declared to be the ‘First, the most Primal Speeding’ ( sw W5: ) and 
is sometimes spoken of simply as Spanda ). 

There are several other reasons for regarding ‘Yahveh’ and 
‘Yahva’ as identical words and for viewing Yahveh-worship as only 
Shiva-worship in a different form. 

But it is impossible to enter into even a brief discussion of these 
reasons here. Besides, such a discussion, to be really profitable, must 
await further research into ancient relations between India, particu¬ 
larly the Indus Country—Sindhu Desha—and Sumer, which is evi 
dently Indianised as Sauvlra, and often joined together with the name 
of the Sindhu Desha as Sindhu-Sauvira. 

Relations between India and Sumer were evidently maintained 
well as late as the days of the Buddha, one of whose teachers in spiri¬ 
tual discipline bears the purely Babylonian name Alara Kalama, and 
might have been a Sumerian or an Assyrian residing in India at the 
time. (It may be noted incidently that this name Alara Kalama was 
borne by a Babylonian monarch too, and actually appears in an an¬ 
cient dynastic list). 

For a better and fuller understanding of all these questions far 
greater research than has as yet been made is required. 

In this research, a close study of 
Somananda’s Shiva Drshti, the 
book under notice, and all its im¬ 
plications,—in addition to its great 
philosophic import,—is sure to be 
of immense help. 

(With a view to carrying on this 
research systematically, an institu¬ 
tion is being organised in Kashmir, 
under the name ‘Sindhu-Sauvira 
Seminar’ or ‘Indo-Sumerian Stu¬ 
dies and Research’ which, it is pro¬ 
posed, should affiliate itself to the 
National Academy of Kashmir). 
13. Pratyabhijni: Kflrik 7 -V rtti 
r-tfrt- being the Kari- 
kas of Utpala, with his own short 
commentary, called Vrtti, on all 
but the last 29 of them; (pp. 74; 
cloth; No. XXXIV of the KSTS). 
(Cf No. 142 16). 

The Karikas, also called Sutras, 



Martand temple. 
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are 190 in number; divided into four chapters, each called an 
‘Adhikara’. 

The importance of this famous work can hardly be exaggerated: 
after Somananda’s Shiva Dr?hli, on which it is based, this is the 
greatest work pertaining to the Pratyabhijiia Shastra of the Trika. In 
some ways it is more important than even the Shiva Drshti For one 
thing, it is much shorter; and, secondly, it is somewhat easier to follow. 

Utpala was disciple of Somananda and wrote his Kiirikas 
obviously with a view to making his master’s work less difficult for 
beginners in the study of the Pratyabhijiia Shastra. 

Although Shiva Drshli is the first and earliest known work on 
the philosophy of the Trika and Utpala’s Ishvara Pratyabhijiia Kiirikas 
the second, yet it is this second work by which the whole philosophical 
division of the Trika Shastra has come to be known. 

It may be noted specially that, by Pratyabhijiia, Re-cognition, of 
ishvaia, the Lord,^ Utpala means Recognition that is direct, clear, 
vivid, face to face not re-cognition that is just inferential, 

merely intellectual, second-hand’. The Recognition intended here 
may be likened to the recognition of a long lost friend by meeting 
him face to face’ but not by reading or hearing an account of him or 
even by seeing a photograph of him. 

Highly, even abstrusely, philosophical as these Kiirikas of Utpala 
are, their spirit, their inspiration, is at the same time one of exalted 
Bhakti, supreme love and devotion to Atman, that is to say, to that 
r most central, nuclear core in each and every personality 

which is at the same time Maheshvara, the Almighty Lord as 
declared by Utpala himself, when he says: 

‘‘Every living being’s own every Atman, nought else, is the one 
and Almighty Lord.” (Ishvara Pratyabhijiia 4.1.) 

It is hardly necessary to add that this Atman, that is Maheshvara 
the Almighty Lord, is also Shiva, the All-Benign, as well as 
Chaitanya, the most general consciousness. Though both lying deeply 
buiied as the deepest layer of the subconscious in every one of us, as 
well as showing itself at every moment as the one indispensable 
point of reference in each and every experience a person has, this 
Atman is yet usually least noticed by the average man. 

that Atman is Chaitanya, the most general consciousness in 
every one of us, is declared by Shiva himself in the very first Shiva- 
Sutra; 
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That Atman is Shiva, the All-Benign, is proclaimed by Somanari- 
da in the second verse of his Shiva-Drshti (listed as No. 11 above). 

It is to this Atman, as both the Almighty Lord and Shiva the 
All-Benign, that Utpala’s Bhakti, supreme love, is directed; equally 
as the essence of his philosophic, even scientific, knowledge consists 
in the actual ‘Re-cognition,’ in vivid consciousness, of this Atman as 
not only the one and only Almighty Lord, but also as the All-Benign 
Shiva. 

Not only this; together with this knowledge and this devotion,— 
this Jnana and this Bhakti,—Utpala in his Karikas combines also the 
spirit of dedicated service, not only to man, but to all that takes birth 
and lives. That is to say, with knowledge and devotion (Jnana and 
Bhakti), he combines, in a beautiful synthesis, work (karma) done 
in the spirit of worship. 

The very opening Karika of Utpala is an expression of this three¬ 
fold spirit of Knowledge, Devotion and Work as Worship. It reads: 

“Having somehow secured the position of a humble servant, even 
a slave all sold, to the Almighty Lord, and also desiring to render 
benefit to all that takes birth and lives, I am going to demonstrate that 
which is the one means of winning everything worth possessing,—the 
means that is nothing less and none other than the Recognition of Him, 
the All-Mighty Lord, as the Atman and Shiva.” 

From this it will be at once seen that the Ishvara Pratyabhijna 
of Utpala is neither just unemotional dry-as-dust philosophy nor a 
doctrine of idle inactivity. 

In order, however, to appreciate fully how Utpala actually suc¬ 
ceeds in executing his philosophic task—combining in it the philo¬ 
sophy of Recognition, Action and Devotion as well as aesthetic Joy,— 
the aspiring student must read, re-read and study diligently the 
author’s short but marvellous work, Ishvara Pratyabhijna Karikas, a 
correct understanding of which will no doubt be much helped by Uta- 
pala’s own Vrtti on them, as published here along with them. 

14. Ajada-Pramfitr-Sidhi ( ); pp. 16—12) 

15. ishimra-Siddhi ( (pp. 30) 

16. Sambcindha-Siddhi (pp. 15) 

(Bond with No. 13). 


6 
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These three are also by Utpala, the author of ishvara Pratya¬ 
bhijna, just noticed: and are together known as Siddhi Trayi. They 
are bound up together with the Ishvara Pratyabhijfia in one handy 
volume (in cloth) forming No. XXXIV of KSTS (so they are available 
only with the Ishvara Pratyabhijna Karikas, not separately). 

As their titles themselves imply, they are all on profound philo¬ 
sophic subjects, which are handled with the author’s usual masterli¬ 
ness. Rs. 9/- 

17. ishvara Pratyabhijiia-Vimarshini ( ); in 

two volumes; tpp. 10—399; No. XXXII of the KSTS and pp. 16—277; 
No. XXXIII of the KSTS). Cloth cover, Rs. 12; Paper cover, Rs. 10-8 
for each volume. 

Cloth cover set, Rs. 24; Paper cover set, Rs. 21-0 

This is the famous commentary on Utpala’s Ishvara Pratyabhijnn 
Karikas, (No. 13 noted above); and is by the equally famous Abhinava 
Gupta, who was a pupil of Utpala’s own pupil and son. Abhinava 
Gupta thus inherited the Pratyabhijna tradition in a direct line of 
spiritual succession, with but one bearer of the tradition intervening. 
From this point of view alone, Abhinava Gupta’s commentary on 
Utpala’s Tshvara-Pratyabhijna is of great value, apart from the vast 
learning which Abhinava Gupta displays in it. 

Besides its extensive philosophic and learned disquisitions, the 
commentary gives a full, word for word, explanation of the Karikas. 
Thus it is of great help even to a beginner in Pratyabhijna studies; 
and no serious student can possibly ignore it. 

18. Ishvara Pratyabhijna Vivrti Vimarshini 

OTkMt: (three volumes; pp. 12—299; No. LX; pp. 439, No. LXII: pp 
408, No. LXV; of the KSTS). 

Volume I Cloth Cover Rs. 9-0; Paper Cover Rs. 7-8. 

,, IT „ „ 10-8; „ „ 9-0. 

„ HI „ „ 9-0; „ „ 7-8. 

Cloth Cover Set Rs. 28-8; Paper Cover Set Rs. 24-0. 

By the same author, Abhinava Gupta. 

This voluminous work is a further commentary, on an original 
commentary by Utpala himself; on his own Ishvara Pratyabhijna 
Karikas. This original commentary is not available now; so far no 
manuscript of it has been discovered. _ But from the ‘Pratikas’ quoted 
from it in this ‘great commentary’ by Abhinava, what the original 
commentary was like can be largely gathered. 
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Apart from the PratTkas quoted in it, this ‘Brhatl Vimarshinf, 
as it is also called, is a vast mine of information and no student aspir¬ 
ing to have a thorough knowledge of the Trika, particularly its Pratya¬ 
bhijna Shastra, can possibly afford to ignore it. 

19. Pratyabhijna Hrdayam by Kshemaraja (pp. 12 

—73—6; No. Ill of the KSTS). Cloth cover Rs. 4; Paper cover Rs. 3. 

This is a short but excellent manual giving, to the beginner, a 
very clear idea of the fundamental principles of the Pratyabhijna 
Shastra. 

20. Tantrdloka: : by Abhinava Gupta. 

21. Commentary on it, called Prakrisha or Viveka, by Jaya- 
ratha; (twelve volumes containing both the text and the commentary; 
pp. 310—42, No. XXIII: pp. 6—264, No. XXXVIII; pp. 31—471, 
No. XXX; pp. 16—203—56, No. XXXVI; pp. 6—284—20, 
No. XXXV; dp. 250—23, No. XXIX; pp. 14—208—108, No. XLI: 
pp. 239—7, No. XLVII; pp. 6—285, No. LIX; pp. 380, No. LII; pp. 6— 
184—172, No. LVII; pp. 6—435, No. LVIII). 

Cloth Set with three Volumes in Paper Cover Rs. 126-0. 

Paper Set with three Volumes in Cloth Cover Rs. 117-0. 

In the printed volumes, the original text, which is in verse (most¬ 
ly Shlokas), is interpersed amid the different sections of the com¬ 
mentary which, in some of the colophons, is called ‘Prakasha’, while 
in others, ‘Viveka’. 

The two together form the most voluminous work on the Trika. 
It is almost an encyclopaedia of the Trika. 

The original verses number over 5800 stanzas, divided into 37 
chapters, each called an ‘Ahnika’, i.e., Daily Lesson. They are, how¬ 
ever, very unequal in size; the largest Ahnika, the 15th, contains no 
less than 613 verses, while the smallest, the 34th, has only four. 

After Vasugupta and Kallata, who are the first promulgators of 
the Trika in its Spanda aspect, as its Faith, Fact and Practical Disci¬ 
pline for the actual realisation of its principles; and after Somananda 
and Utpala, who are the founders of the Pratyabhijna aspect, that is 
the Philosophy of the Trika; after these four first masters of the Trika 
system as a whole, Abhinava Gupta, as an author of the Tantraloka 
which combines both the aspects of the Trika and has more besides, 
is its greatest exponent. 

Unlike his Ishvara Pratyabhijna Vimarshin! and his Tshvara 
Pratyabhijna Vivrti Vimarshin! (Nos. 17 and 18 listed above), which 
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are just commentaries on works of another author—though he is 
Abhinava’s own Master’s Master (Guru’s Guru), his Tantraloka is 
quite an independent work. 

It is, however, admittedly based on the Malinlvijayottara Tantra, 
which is regarded by Abhinava as the greatest among the \gama class 
of texts bearing on the Trika (see below No. 40). 

Despite the fact that it combines all the aspects of the Trika, and 
despite its prolonged and profound disquisitions on the philosophy of 
ihe Trika,—despite all this, the Tantraloka is predominantly a prac¬ 
tical treatise: it is a treatise on the Prakriya ( straff ), also called Kulu 
Prakriya, that is to say, the Mystery Practices, of the Trika. 

Abhinava Gupta himself characterises it as ‘clearest, all-full-in - 
significance, Mystery-Practice Treatise’ ( ). 

As such, it deals extensively with most of the ritual practices of 
the Trika, particularly DlkshA ( ), ‘Initiation’. 

Thus, being at once vastly learned, profoundly philosophical as 
well as pre-eminently practical, the Tantraloka is by no means ‘milk 
for the babe’ but, on the contrary, it is ‘strong meat’, fit for those only 
who are endowed with strong rational teeth and with still stronger 
powers of spiritual digestion. 

The courageous aspirant to the mastery of the work is, however, 
greatly helped by the commentary. 

In this short note, which is all that can be attempted here, it is 
impossible to give even a faint idea of what this magnum opus of 
Abhinava Gupta contains. Still a few words may perhaps be said 
about it. 

The first chapter (of 332 verses), which is chiefly philosophical, 
opens with an explanation of the first two Shiva Sutras and defines the 
key-word Chaitanya ( ), saying 

This may be interpreted as: 

CHAITANYA: this is an abstract term and means not any parti¬ 
cular state or states of consciousness, but consciousness in general, 
consciousness as such, free from all limiting conditions;—free abso¬ 
lutely from any thing on which to depend, such as body, mind, an 
objective context and the like; CHAITANYA is just Self-dependence, 
nought else; it is absolute Independence: it is Apratishthita Vijnana 
( 3T4i^i%^ f'tsiT'T), as Buddha would say. 
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And this Chaitanya, as the first Shiva Sutra emphatically dec¬ 
lares, is the \tman ( 3Tr<fl«r ), the one nucleur core in every personal¬ 
ity, the one central point of reference in each and every experience, 
the deepest depth of the subconscious in each vividly conscious per¬ 
sonal ego. 

Opening with this definition of the most fundamental term, the 
first chapter goes on giving definitions and explanations of various 
otner terms. Two most characteristic terms being Grama ( tr*r ), 
as of the Tattvas, and Dharma ( W ) as the most general, absolutely 
essential, nature of everything. These are defined thus:— 

i 

w f^rgcT-'rft.yr i 

These may be rendered thus: 

That most subtle synthesis of the (thirty-six) Principles in every 
heart,—in all bodies, and in the essential nature of things,—this syn¬ 
thesis is alone proclaimed by the word Grama (ffff ), and 

Atman itself is Dharma, flooded all over with Shiva’s all-ambro¬ 
sial joy” (1. 83, 84). 

The next four chapters (2 to 5) deal, mainly, with the same three 
Upayas , Methods of Realisation’, which constitute the three sections 
of the Shiva Sutras (No. 3 above). 

The next five chapters (6 to 10) deal with various philosophic 
topics, such as time, space, the real nature and division of the thirty- 
six principles, of which the most limited is the one presenting itself 
as the principle of Solidity, Hardness,—Earth; while the least condi¬ 
tioned is Shiva, that One All-Benign Deity (g p,*: ftiq: ) who ever 
shines through all the principles and their infinite combination and 
permutations,—shines in the form of a condensed mass of supreme 
spiritual effulgence; (3TFcKT $4 qj qura-ftfasq;: 9.1.). 

The next two chapters (11 and 12) deal with those Principles 
which, acting as ‘Cloaks’, make the All-Benign, All-underlying, Shiva 
appear as the punctual, even mathematically punctual, centre of each 
divided and divisive personality, such as a man’s—the centre which 
is likened, already in the Upanishad of the Veda, to ‘a hundredth 
part of a hundredth part of just the tip of a hair and is yet capable of 
infinite expansion’: 

*n>rr sfrq: n 
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Shvet. Up. 5.9) 
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The next chapter, the 13th, is of a most special significance, deal¬ 
ing as it does with Divine Grace, Shakti-Pata (5Ti%-7[rT). 

The next nine chapters, from 14 to 22, all deal with Dlksha 
( i err), Initiation, in various forms and for different purposes. 

The next, six chapters (23 to 28) deal with various ritual practices 
and forms of w'orship. 

The next chapter, twentyninth, is concerned with the real Inner 
Mystery,—‘Rahasya’, that is Kula Prakriyii, ( ), as explain¬ 

ed by the commentator. 

The last eight chapters deal with ‘Manti’a Vidya’, (Science of 
Mantras), Mandala (Ritualistic Circle Construction), Mudra and vari¬ 
ous other miscellaneous topics. 

Such then are the contents of the Tantraloka in briefest outline. 

Before concluding this note, one further word may be added on 
a very interesting point,—the place that is given to the Woman in the 
Mystery Practices of the Trika. 

To begin with, it is expressly stated that, in Kula Prakriya, a man 
must have a woman as Messenger' ( fu ), who must be treated 
not only as one’s equal but with high honour. Indeed, one has no 
right to take any part in Mystery Rites, unless one has such a woman 
Messenger with one. 

Secondly, a woman devoted to the Principles of the Trika will 
succeed in achieving the same ‘Siddhi’ in twelve days as will take 
men, if they have any the least fear in their hearts, twelve long 
months; one should, therefore, select such a woman, and along with 
her as one’s equal, should perform worship and other ldtuals”: 

zj 3*4 i 

?rr fafeg : ii 

3rt: *nftrtRt3ui.i 

3jr^r*r 3xiRet fJtl? 3)44 3?3t4 n 

(Commentary on Tantraloka, 1.13) 

Such then is the position assigned to woman in Kula Prakriya of 
the Trika. 
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22. Tantra-sdra: : by Abhinava Gunta (pp. 26—208; 

No. XVII of the KSTS). - Rs. 7-8 

This is just a 
summary of the 
Tantraloka and 
written for those 
who are not as yet 
ready to under¬ 

take, profitably, 
the study of the far 
bigger and more 

detailed work. 
Abhinava Gupta 
himself addresses 
those for whom 

this book is writ¬ 
ten as follows: 

5 t&imi cm : JlDpT M 

Tantraloka is widely extensive, it surely cannot be entered into 
by all. But listen, O Ye, to this Tantrasara composed in easy words/ 

Thus Tantrasara is an excellent introduction to the Tantraloka. 

23. Shat-trirnshat-Tattva-Sandoha: ; (pp. 14). 

24. Bhvopah'ircr.vriwm-. (pp. 45). 

25. Bodha-PanchadashiJ (pp. 4). 

26. Anutttora-Prakasha-Pafich shikd 

27. Para-Prfiveshika: TU-umrsm; (pp. 13). 

These five small texts (Nos. XIII, XIV, and XV of the KSTS) 
are bound together in one volume. Rs. 4-4 

Every one of them is deep in significance though small in extenl. 

The first is, as its name implies, a delightful account, in Arya 
verse, of the thirtysix Principles which are discovered by the Trika 
as essential constituents of both man and the universe: the most pri¬ 
mal of them being Shiva who, again, is only the very Primal Speed¬ 
ing of Him who is the all-excelling Beauty-form, self-dependent, by 
very nature both a mass of knowing capacity as well as most vivid 



Shalimar garden. 

facma anrrai^r fairrfeg ^ at: i 
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consciousness,—as He is just beginning to speed forth with a view to 
bringing about the universe, out of His own free will: 

s w. wr: ^er s 11 

Shiva, the first Principle, is ‘the general, the most universal, 
Speeding ( 3PfF3: ), underlying all other specific forms of 

Speeding. It is these specific forms of Speeding which constitute the 
remaining thirty five principles. These, too, are likewise defined in 
poetical language in this little book (No. 23). 

The next book, Bhavopahara, is a collection of forty seven stii- 
ringly emotional, and yet most deeply mystical verses, constituting a 
song of rhapsodic inspiration in praise of Shambhu, that is, Shiva. 

The last verse reads: 

ftw mTO: i 

The whole book is one of beautiful mystic poetry which no lover 
of such things can afford to ignore. 

There is a commentary on the verses. 

Of the next two texts one. containing just fifteen verses, is by 
Abhinava Gupta and describes the ‘Supreme Consciousness’, that is 
Shiva under the name of ‘Bodha’, in certain fundamental aspects: 
while the other is a collection of fifty verses on Shiva as the All-excell¬ 
ing Effulgence ( : ); and some of his appearances. 

The fifth booklet is a summary statement of all the thirty-six 
Principles; and so is a ‘Guide helping one to enter’ ( arqRpfcr ) into 
their study. 

It is to the Trika what Sadananda’s Vedantasara is to the Vedanta. 
It is by Kshemaraja, and the only book of this kind in prose. 

28. Janma-Marana Vichdra: ; (pp. 12—25). 

29. Amaraugha-Shdsanarn ; (pp. 13). 

30. Tantra-Vatadhonika : (pp. 11). 

All these (forming Nos. XIX, XX, and XXIV of the KSTS) are 
bound in one volume. Rs. 3-12 

The first, though named ‘A Consideration of Birth and Death’ 
(Janma Marana Vichara), is a good summary of most of the main ideas 
of the Trika. 
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The second does not belong to the Trika at all, but represents a 
phase of the Gorakshanatha school of Yoga; and may be, as it claims, 
by the founder of the school, Gorakshanatha himself. 

It gives quite an interesting account of several doctrines and 
practices of the school. 

The third booklet is, as its title implies, the ‘Seedgrain which con¬ 
tains in it the whole of the Tantra, that is the Trika, in somewhat the 
same way that the tiny seed-grain of a banian tree contains in it the 
whole of the mighty forest-lord. 

It is in verse and by Abhinava Gupta. 

The concluding verse runs thus: 

“In whatsoever heart springs up and grows the seed-grain, by 
Abhinava Gupta formed, becomes the giant tree, all-wish-filling, of 
Shiva. 

31. Stava -C hintamani: ; by Bhatta Narayana, with 

the commentary by Kshemaraja (pp. 6—155; No. X of KSTS) Rs. 6-12 

This is a collection of 120 beautiful verses in praise of Shiva. 
The verses are in the same style as the Shiva-StotravalT of Utpala, the 
author of Ishvara-Pratyabhijiia Karikas; and may be even older than 
the latter. 

Beautiful poetry as the verses are, they are yet an expression of 
profound philosophic truths as promulgated in the Trika. 

The commentary by Kshemaraja is evidently based on an older 
commentary which is now lost. 

32. Krlmakablvilam: ; (pp. 6—52; No. XII of the 

KSTS). Rs 3-12 

A collection of 55 verses on the two fundamental principles. 
Shiva and Shakti,—specially the latter—of the Trika. Kama-Kalii 
has reference to the aspect of manifestation which is called Bindu 
(Point), appearing as Kama and Kala. These are, however, terms 
which cannot be explained here. The name of the book is indicative 
also of the ShrT Chakra. 
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An island in the Dal lake. 


33. Mahdrtha - 
manjarl: mil 

by Maheshvaran- 
anda; (pp. 6—148; 
No. XI of the 
KSTS). Rs. 5-4 

With the auth¬ 
or’s commentary 
which is in Sans¬ 
krit prose, while 
the original text is 
in a form of Prak- 
rt, with a Sanskrit 
translation. 


It deals with certain aspects of the Trika, both doctrinal and 
practical. 


34. Mahdnaya-Prakasha: ;; (pp. 6—145; No. XXI 

of the KSTS). Rs. 5-4 


With a commentary. The original text, which is in verse, is 
mostly in a form of Prakrt, while the commentary is in Sanskrit 
prose. It is more or less of the same nature as the MaharthamanjarT, 
of which it is perhaps a predecessor. 

35. Lalleshvarl-Vdkydni: (pp. 28; No. XXVI 

of the KSTS). Rs. 1-8 

This little volume contains 60 ‘sayings’ of Lalleshvarl, popularly 
Lalla, even Lai Ded, the famous seeress, saint and sage, who certainly 
made true the ancient words saying that a woman could accomplish 
spiritual perfection sooner than a man (see note on Tantraloka No. 21 
above). 

The original ‘sayings’ are in the Kashmiri language of her time; 
but there is published in the volume a rather free Sanskrit translation 
of them. Lalla might be called Mirabai of Kashmir, except that while 
Mira was chiefly, even exclusively, emotional; Lalla is predominently 
mystical and philosophical. None wanting to see to what spiritual 
heights a woman could rise should fail to read and study these rap¬ 
turous song of Lalla. A 

Her philosophy is, of course, pure monistic Trika. 
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36. Par am artha-Sfira: wrw m ; (pp. 8—199; No VII of 

•he KSTS), by Abhinava Gupta,'with Yogaraja’s Commentary called 
Vivrti. R S . 7-8 

This famous book is an adaptation of an earlier, but by no means 
less famous work, of the same name, by some unknown author, but 
traditionally ascribed to Adhara, that is Shesha Naga. Of course, the 
adaptation is done in the interest of the Trika or, as Abhinava Gupta 
himself states, “reviewing the original in the light of Shivadrshti.” 
(See Kashmir Shaivaism; No. 1. above, pages 10 to 14). 

It is one of the best manuals introducing an aspirant to a serious 
study of the Trika. 

37. Bodka-Panchadashik'l: by Abhinava Gupta 

with a commentary by Pt. Hara Bhatta Shastrin (pp. 4—20). 

38. Paramdrtha-Charchd: Wt; by Abhinava Gupta 

with a commentary by Pt. Hara Bhatta Shastri; (pp. 4—16). 

The tw r o together bound in one volume, forming No. LXXVI of 
the KSTS. 

The original text of Bodha-Parichadashika, but not the commen¬ 
tary, is also published, as No. XIII of the KSTS mentioned before (see 
No. 26 above, under which an account of it has also been given). 

Paramartha-Charcha is a brief exposition in nine verses of a 
few fundamentals of the Trika. 

Both texts are well illustrated by the commentator, who is a 
living representative of the Trika. 

39. Karmakanda Kramdvali: spjriqsft; (pp. 4—187: 

No. LXXIII of the KSTS). By Soma Shambhu. Rs. 4-8 

It is a hand-book of daily ‘Sandhya’ and other forms of worship, 
as well as ritual practices, including Dlksha, regulation of food and 
the like. It is a medieval book, written about 1070 A.C. 

40. Malinivijayottara-tantrarn: wrfesft fasraifRMren (pp. 80— 
158; No. XXXVII of the KSTS), with a good introduction in English. 

Rs. 10-8 

This work belongs to the Agama Shastra and is, according to 
A.bhinava Gupta, the most important Agama Treatise for the Trika. 
It is an earlier treatment of the same subjects, more or less as are 
later dealt with in the Tantraloka. Like most Agama texts, it is a 




conversation between Shiva and Shakti, Shiva, in this context, mean¬ 
ing one who has realised his oneness with Shiva as the primal prin¬ 
ciple and can say from positive experience ‘I am Shiva’, as explained 
by Somananda (see note on Shivadrshti No. 12 above). 

41. Mdlinlvijaya Vdrttikam: *Tffajfr by Abhinava 

Gupta (pp. 10—135; No. XXXI of the KSTS). Rs. 9 

This is a running commentary in verse of the Mfilinivijayottara 
Tantra mentioned above. 

42. Vijnanci-Bhairava: with a commentary 

partly by Kshemaraja and partly by Shivopadhyaya: (pp. 6—163; 
No. VIII of the KSTS). Rs. 7-8 

This is also a text of the Agama Shastra, being a conversation bet¬ 
ween Shiva as Bhairava and Shakti as Bhairavl. What Bhairava and 
Bhairavi mean in this context is explained by Shiva himself in the 
course of the conversation. 

This text, Vijhana Bhairava, is regarded as the essence of 
another Tantra, the Rudra-Yamala. 

Its main topic is Yoga-Dhyana, of which it prescribes no less than 
112 forms. How this Yoga-Dhyana is to be practised is indicated in 
the following verse (among numerous others): 

RTOf f%%: 3Tf%: II 

5% ft fca fieri ssrr ^ n 

(92, 100, 101) 

As its contribution to philosophy, Vijnana-Bhairava explains how 
it is on account of Shakti that Shiva appears in forms which are con¬ 
ditioned by space and time. One of the verses on this runs thus: 
wr«Si%* ^ i 

*TR?& ^ % 0OT ffo: m II 

43. Vijhana Bhairava: The same text with an¬ 

other commentary called Vijhana Kaumudl by Ananda Bhatta. 
(pp. 6—64; No. IX of the KSTS). Bound with No. 42. 

The commentary is a short one. The two numbers are bound 
together in one volume. 
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44. Pard-Trimshikfl: with a commentary by 

Abhinava Gupta and an introduction in English (pp. 30—283; No 
XVIII of the KSTS). R s . io 

As the title of the book implies, it is a collection of thirty and odd 
verses taken from the Rudra-yamala Tantra. As such, it belongs to 
the Agama Shastra and consists of conversations between Shakti as 
Devi and Shiva. 

The collection has been regarded, from even the days of 
Somananda, as one of the most important treatises of the Trika: it 
was commented on by Somananda himself; and Abhinava Gupta’s 
own commentary is only an adaptation of Somananda’s work. Indeed, 
it is a much commented text (see below Nos. 45 and 46). Its im¬ 
portance lies in the fact that it is perhaps the earliest work on the 
mystery of the Varnamala, that is, conventionally, the Sanskrit alpha¬ 
bet, but, really, what may be called “cosmic phonetics’; and is inti¬ 
mately connected with the doctrine of the fourfold speech, VaikharT, 
Madhyama, Pashyanti and Para. Man as Pashu, that is “creature in 
bondage’, is ordinarily acquainted with the VaikharT, the physi¬ 
cally articulated speech alone. The three other forms, as even the 
Veda declares, are hidden in the ‘cave’ (guha), which is no other 
than one’s own ‘heart’. This is referred to, in the second verse of our 
text, as “hrdayastha shakti”. 

To approach this mystery hidden in the heart, the effective way 
lies through the physically articulated sounds which, so far as the 
Sanskrit language is concerned, are represented by its Varnamala. 
The letters of this Varnamala are taken as suggestive symbols of the 
inarticulate speech in its three hidden forms; and the verses under 
notice represent an attempt at determining, somewhat conventionally, 
the relation between the articulated speech and the hidden mystery of 
the inarticulated sound; and, through it, with the thirtysix Principles 
(tattvas) which, being only Spandas ( nw ), Speeding Vibrations, 
are of course also sounds when they can be, as they are in yoga-con¬ 
centration, responded to by the power of hearing; but they are sounds 
which, to use a word of modern science though in a wider sense, 
are ‘supersonic.’ 

It is not only the Sanskrit alphabet which is thus related to 
sounds hidden, but the alphabets of certain other languages also have 
been so related to mystic facts; for instance, the Hebrew alphabet as 
treated in the Cabbala. The only difference is that the Sanskrit 
alphabet is admittedly more methodical and fuller than any other in 
regard to the natural order of the sounds as they are articulated. 
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The proper understanding of the relation between the articulated 
sound and the hidden forms of speech has a significant bearing on 
the ‘Mantras,’ whether of the Vedas or of the Tantras; this is why the 
correct pronunciation of both classes of Mantras is so much insisted on. 

(The word ‘Mantra’ is evidently derived, not from ‘man’ to 
think, but from ‘man’ to call upon, as, for instance, in the verb 
‘manamahe’, used in the Rig Veda). 

It is on account of this fact that in all the principal Tantras of 
the Agama Shastra, as well as in the Shiva Sutras, so much import¬ 
ance is attached to the Varnamala and its mystic significance. 

45. Pard Trishikd Laghuvrtti: ( fa: ); (pp. 16-28; 

No. LXVIII of the KSTS). Rs. 2. 

46. Pard Trishikd Vivrti: ): (pp. 4-20; No. LXIX 

of the KSTS). Bound with No. 45 

Both these contain the same text as No. 44, even though called 
( ) instead of ( ). But No. 45 has a shorter and easier 

commentary by Abhinava Gupta; while No. 46 has a gloss by Laksh- 
mlrama, with slight variations in the reading of the text here 
and there. 

47. Par d-Trishikd-T dtpary a-dipika: 

47A. Shdkta-Vijddnam: Rs. 2 

Both bound in one volume; 
No. LXXIV of the KSTS pp 8-50). 

As its name indicates, the book 
No. 47 is a sort of running com¬ 
mentary, but in verse, on the Para- 
Trimshika (No. 44 above.) The 
commentary gives a general idea of 
what the Para-Trimshika teaches. 

The book No. 47A is said to be 
by Somananda; but, it is not easy 
to identify him with Somananda 
the famous author of Shiva-drshli. 

It gives an account of 13 centres 
of meditation in the body. These 
centres are said to be indicated by 
Shiva himself. The meditations 
begin at a centre below the naval 
and at a distance of five digits’ 
width from it. In the last stages of 
this meditation, the Shakti that has 
been lying round about the Nabhi- 



Nishat bagh. 
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chakra (navel-centre), wakes up. And, with its waking up, all out¬ 
ward sense-perceptions disappear.* Then, finally, the Atman of the 
yogin becomes one with Shiva; and ‘showers down divine ambrosia’ 
(Divyam Amrtam) which gives life to all beings that are born 
and live. 

48. Svacchanda Tantram: (); with a commentary 
by Kshemanija. (In six parts; pp. 16-253; 6-332; 6+352 6-99; 6-560; 
6-172-148; Nos. XXXI, XXXVII, XLIV, XLVIII, LI and LVI of the 
KSTS). Cloth set, Rs. 58/8; Paper set with one volume in cardboard, 
Rs. 49/8. 

This great work belongs to the Agama Shastra; and, as such, re¬ 
ports dialogues between Shiva as Svacchanda Bhairava and Shakti as 
Bhairavi. ‘Svacchanda’ litex-ally means ‘Own-will’, that is, absolute 
independence of any other influence. Thus it is a synonym of 
‘Svatantrya’, as used in the Trika. 

This Tantra is an extensive work consisting of 3780 verses, 
divided into 15 very unequal chapters, each called a Palala; the 
longest chapter, the 10th, contains 1280 verses, while the shortest the 
14th, only 28. 

Like MalinTvijaya and its offshoot, Tantraloka of Abhinava Gupta, 
Svacchanda Tantra deals more or less with the same principles as 
these two works; but in a way which is its own. In its philosophical 
parts, giving an exposition of the 36 Tattvas, it presents them, not as 
merely abstract principles, but as great cosmic facts, picturing them 
in symbols and in forms of exquisite poetry; and painting them, as 
it were, on a most gigantic scale, over and against the background 
of an equally gigantic cosmic canvas. This mighty play of imagina¬ 
tion has a most practical end: it is that, by the form of Yoga Dhyana 
which Svacchanda Tantra prescribes, the aspirant is expected to con¬ 
centrate his whole heart and soul, in ecstatic meditation, on this awe¬ 
inspiring and, at the same time, irresistibly attractive scene. 

One most important feature of this portraiture of the Tattvas 
(Principles) is that it presents before the aspirant a great drama of 
life and action, not just in one world and universe, but in countless 
universes scatteied all over boundless space and moving about in 
equally unbounded time. 


No summary statement can possibly convey any adequate idea 
of this cosmic vision. The aspiring student should read its accounts 
in the original text, particularly the tenth chapter of it. 
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The whole work pulsates with a profound sense of the All-inde¬ 
pendent Will, Svacchanda, which the aspirant is directed to realise in 
positive experience. 

This note may be closed with a few typical verses from the book. 

The following are on the ideal Guru and Shishya; 

; 3(4-55113 33^3 sqiqqq- RRcR i 

f$rq- 5 nsr - fr-ipsi ii M ii 

5q-q>flRT 5TI-3 Rc55lf5-€?RfiR I 

55r-qrfa'>q *33311 iv u 

cq.frq 5*3 ftq-qrrag 3ir53R i 

3 p ar-3 3 5J3- h .Ml 

farm qqifcq3r 4r(t i 

55rfa-!P33i«* wwrol ?«*Rn i 
g^SJ^WTO II 

I «1ssngjii*n3Rn 11 i t-t» 

(I. 13, 14, 15, 18, 19, 20) 

About the much misunderstood conception of Shunyata ( 5J;33r ), 
which plays such an important part in certain schools of Buddhist 
thought, after describing six states of Shunyata, the text goes on:— 
q? viflff 3 <?4 *p i 

33-5-4 g q< g $4 *q'fl*3(-fqqi3?.R i 

35p4 8jl?qS5fflT3 3-33 I 

33I5'. * 53 3I5F'- SPPTSr: I 

Rftr ri 4 qf 5ii3r ?3 qq (%*ri4 R33 r i 
33 33 =5 *3535 tH?r 3-4sft 4it33r: i 
33 33 q< r- 4 *4 5Ri r -q 23515333 i 

355 *5% tRj?[qtrvR5i!3 m i 

^r-rr4r a?. *2353333 i 

33 arq 3 ;r 3-4 3 ?wr4 3i3 *5(3: ii 

(IV. 291-96 with omissions of two lines) 

This Shunyata is the highest and last. It is obvious this Shunyata 
is not ‘Voidity’ or Emptiness in the ordinary sense of these terms, 
any more than Akasha, Ethereal Space, (which, as experienced in 
Yoga-Dhyana, is discovered to be full of Sound, or ‘Sound-Waves’), 
is really ‘empty’, even though it‘appears to be Shiinya in ordinary 
experience. In reality it is' ‘Ashiinya’,(351-4 51-53 q ? 3ig:) 







How the final reality is both transcendental as well as im¬ 
manent:— 

Winter 'K sEraferaq 

How the hundreds and thousands of universes as well as all 
Shatras, all arts and science, all moral and spiritual disciplines, even 
all magic, are included in the Tattvas: 

JJWIK fafaqifa SRRTlSq I 

qraifa -4 II 

f eg-rnq i 

q4-ax4g 41^4 i 

sfoqr r%q-4r«jr q at!?; n 

While the universe is so vast, the Jiva is an infinitely small point, 
hut capable of infinite expansion: 

«Tf3HT-5m»Ti»iw sraqr g i 

ata q§aatr afa; a qseqq n 

ariKcqq'n aia f^gq sa g<*s* i 

<rrc*q^ aii^ai fcq-^gqr it 

The first two lines are just an echo of the Shvetashvatara 
Upanishad (5.9), excepting that the Jiva is pictured here as smaller 
than even ‘a hundredth part of the tip of a hair’, suggesting that Jiva 
is really infinitely small—like a mathematical point. 

The third line reminds one of the Koranic statement that ‘the 
Lord created man from a clot of blood’ (Sura 96.1). 

49. Vamakeshvarlmatam: qrqtiqfl qaq-, with the commentary 

of Jayaratha, (pp. 14-141; No. LXVI of the KSTS). Rs. 2 

This is an Agamic text. Like most Agama books, it deals with 
philosophical principles as well as rituals, chiefly the latter. In the 
matter of philosophy pertaining to the Trika, it makes an emphatic 
declaration that Shiva and Shakti are only different aspects of one 
and the same principle; it also gives a clear explanation of Shakti 
as Tripura-Sundari, whose worship in various forms it mainly pres¬ 
cribes; and whom it pictures in a grand and impressive style and in 
a number of aspects, besides holding out promises, to her worship¬ 
pers, of all kinds of psychical powers and even worldly possessions. 

50. The Netra-Tantra, with a commentary by Kshemaraja; (in 

two volumes: pp. 12-196 forming No. XLVI and pp. 6-234, No. LXI 
of the KSTS). Paper set, Rs. 18; Vol. II, cloth, Rs. 9 
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Being a Tantra, it belongs to the Agama Shastra and consists of 
dialogues between Shiva and Shakti as Devi. The conversation be¬ 
gins with a rather strange question on the part of Devi. It runs thus 

^ ^ \ 

aw* arffc w m- n (1.13)- 

In substance, this means: 

“All eyes are full of water; how is it that from thine eye, thou 
divine Lord, there sprang forth the great fire which burnt everything?” 

The whole book is mainly an answer to this one question and all 
that it implies. 

And since the Eye of Shiva is the starting point of this Tantra, 
it takes its name from this marvellous Eye, Netra ). 

In the course of his answer Shiva tells Shakti that not only fire 
shoots forth from his eye but also ‘ambrosia’ (Amrta). 

The key Mantra prescribed here for use in worship is also called 
Netra Mantra; because, just as the Netra, the Eye, is the most im¬ 
portant organ in the body, so is this Mantra the centre of all other 
Mantras. 

51. Devlnamavilasa : WW faaw:by Sahib Kaul; (pp. 16-324: 

No. LXIII of the KSTS). Rs. 7-8. 

The book is divided into 16 chapters, each called a ‘Bhakti’. As 
the name of the book implies, it gives a long list of ons thousand al¬ 
ternative names which are applied to Shakti; the author weaves these 
names into a fine garland of poetry. 

All the books listed above, excepting one (No. 29), are on the 
Trika, whether fully or in part. There are included in the KSTS the 
following books also: they are not on the Trika but on various other 
subjects. 

52. The Bhagavad-gita: ; with a commentary 

called ‘Sarvatobhadra’ by Ramakantha; (pp. 12-421; No. LXIV of the 
KSTS). Cloth, Rs. 7-8; Paper, Rs. 6 

The commentary is, of course, written from the Shaiva point of 
view and its special feature is that it lays equal emphasis on Jnana, 
Karma and Bhakti. 

Ramakantha reads numerous verses of the Gita differently (more 
or less) from the reading of Shankara. 
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53. Mrgendra Tantrum: with the commentary of 

Narayana-kanlha; (pp. 28-363-46; No. L of the KSTS). 

Cloth, Rs. 10-8; Paper, Rs. 9 

Although the printed title of the book is ‘Mrgendra Tantra’, and 
the commentator speaks of it as an Agama, it is neither a Tantra nor 
an Agama, in the usually accepted sense of these terms, as it is not. 
a conversation between Shiva and Shakti but between the sage Harita 
and his disciples. It is, moreover, a work of a pluralistic Shaiva 
School, which maintains the independent reality of Jiva, Shakti and 
Shiva. From this point of view, however, it is a very interesting work. 

54. Nareshvara pariksha: ^-tfrsrr; by Sadyojyotih, with a 

commentary by Ramakantha, and an introduction in English- (nr, 
20-274; No. XLV of the KSTS). Rs 6 

This is also a very interesting work on the pluralistic Shaiva 
system which, despite the prevalence of the monistic (Advaita) 
1 rika, did not cease altogether to flourish in Kashmir. This is natural; 
because, as the Svacchanda Tantra so clearly lays down, no genuine 
follower of the Trika should have any quarrel with other systems of 
thought and worship. 


55. Vatulanatha Sutras: *nfjWT*r , with a commentary in 
Sanskrit and an English translation; (pp. 6-46; No. XXXIX of the 

KSTS >‘ Rs. 3 

Though small, it is a unique treatise representing, as it does, 
both the theory and practice of an important but now nearly lost 
school oi philosophy. The ultimate reality in this system is given the 
name of ‘Sahasa’. It is somewhat Tantric, too, in as much as it ac¬ 
cepts the part which the Yogins play in the spiritual discipline of man. 
It is also highly mystical. Some of the characteristic expressions of 
the system are ‘mahamarichi-vikasa’, ‘nistaranga samavesha’, l mah5- 
meJapa , these refer to different states of Yoga attainment. 


56. Laugdkshi-gr hya-S iitras: ^rnri%-^-^rrr*r ; with the 
Hhashya of Devapala, with a good introduction in English. (In two 
vols; pp. 28-364: No. XLIX; and pp. 10-438; No. LV of the KSTS). 

Cloth set, Rs. 19-8; Paper set, Rs. 16-8. 


, This is a well known work and needs little introduction. In all 
tneir domestic rituals Kashmiri Brahmins have been following these 
Sutras from quite early times. These Grhya sutras, prescribing 
domestic rites and rituals, belong to-the Kathaka Shakha of the Krshna 
Yajurveda. - '. ;. " - -* ‘ • 
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57. Udddmareshvara Tantram (pp. 28—7; 

No. LXX of the KSTS; Size 9 1 x 7). Cardboard, Rs. 6, Paper, Rs. 5-4. 

This tantra is a book of magical formulae and practices; and 
prescribes also a number of medicinal drugs. 

58. Prasada-mandanam: by Sutradharamandana, 

with an English introduction; (op. 34—43; No. LXXII of the KSTS). 

Rs. 3 

It is a brief treatise in Sanskrit on Hindu architecture and 
sculpture, outlining the principles of architecture of temples and 
palaces. 

59. The Ghata-karpara Kdvya: with a com¬ 

mentary by Abhinava Gupta; (pp. 8—22; No. LXVII of the KSTS). 

Re. 1. 

This poem of 21 stanzas is attributed to Kalidasa, and is well 
known. The commentary is quite interesting, as it lays stress more 
on the import sense (dhvani) than on the meanings of the word. This 
is natural, as Abhinava Gupta was, perhaps, the greatest master of 
aesthetics. 

60. Lokaprakdsha: ata-Jrasr:; by Kshemendra; (pp. 12—88; 

No. LXXV of the KSTS). Rs. 3 

This is quite interesting from the social point of view, as it 
throws light on certain ancient legal, social and commercial practices 
of Kashmir. 

61. Deshopadesha and Narmamald: =?; by 

Kshemendra; with an English introduction (pp. 34—36; No. XL of 
the KSTS). Rs- 4-8 

These are books of satire on the ancient society of Kashmir. 

The first-named book consists of eight ‘lectures’ and the second 
of three chapters. This latter is intended to be a source of recreation 
for the learned men. 

62. A Critical Note’ on Vallabhadeva’s commentary on the 
Shishupala Vadha Kiivya; (pp. 19; No. LXXIX of the KSTS). Re. 1. 

This is a brief introduction to the work of Vallabhadeva (see 
note on Shishupala Vadha, No. 69 below). It also gives information 
about the date and other particulars of Miigha Bhatta, the author of 
the Kavya. 

The following books are neither included in the KSTS nor, ex¬ 
cepting one (No. 63), are on the Trika: 

/ 
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63. Gandharva-Tantram -flour: with a long introduction 

in English (pp. 79—363). ' Rs 9 

Though predominantly a Shakta Tantra, philosophically it has 
the Tiika outlook and basis, recognising as it does all the thirty-six 
principles of the Trika, speaks of ‘Pratyabhijnana Siddhi’ and des- 
ciibes Shiva as Prathamah Spandah’, which are all typically Trika 
conceptions. (See Chapter 41 of the book). 

It gives, with elaborate details, instructions in ritualistic worship, 
purifications, mantras, yantras, mudras, asanas and the like. It also 
provides, in the eleventh chapter, forms of meditation on KundalinI, 
and prescribes Pranayama as almost the panacea of all ills, and the 
atonement for even the most heinous of all sins. 

This Tantra is extremely rich and varied; and culminates in the 
highest possible philosophic thought and most exalted spiritual disci- 
pline, as it describes, in the last two chapters, the Trika principles 
and piactice, particularly when it vividly portrays the ultimate, all- 
excelling realisation of absolute unity,—in Shiva who is Sat, Chit, 
Prakasha and Vimarsha—of all that is objective and subjective of 
every sense of Tdam’ and ‘Aham’. 

64. Brhan Nila Tantram: with an introduction in 

English (pp. 22—256). Rs 9 

The Tantra consists of XXIV chapters and owes its name to Nila 
SarasvatT; in the eleventh chapter, we learn how Sarasvatl became 
blue (Nila). The Tantra, written in the form of a dialogue between 
Mahakala-Bhairava and Mahakall, gives the description of the Devi, 
Sarasvatl, in all her forms, with the way in which she is to be wor¬ 
shipped. 

65. Devl-Rahasyam: Ml * 5 ^ with Parishishtas (pp. 32—574). 

Rs. 18 

This Tantiic work, written in the form of a dialogue between 
Bhairava and Devi, is traditionally supposed to form part of the 
Rudrayamala. It seems to have been composed by some Kashmirian 
writer. 

The DevT-Rahasva, the secret worship of the Devi Tripura, con¬ 
tains three parts; the first one, the Purvardha, is of 25 chapters treat¬ 
ing of initiation, mantra, yantra and other kinds of rituals. The 
second one, Uttarardha of 35 chapters dealing with worship. 

The Parishishta or appendix includes the Uddhara Kosha, a short 
collection of seven sections, written in the form of a dialogue between 
Dakshinamiirti and his disciple, dealing mostly with mantras. 
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66 . Shrlvidydrnava Tantram: (in two volumes 

pp. 34—545; and pp. 36—916). r s 81 

This huge and important Tantra is a collection of texts dealing 
with the worship of Maha-Tripurasundarl, the highest reality contem¬ 
plated upon as constituting the quintessence of the female Trinity, 
corresponding to that of Brahma, Vishnu and Rudra. The texts have 
been culled by Vidyaranya, who seems to be third in spiritual descent 
from Shankara, from the Madhumati and the MalinT Schools. The 
title of the tantra means ocean of vidya’, vidya being a mnemonic 
formula peculiar to a DevT. The work is divided into two parts, each 
containing eighteen chapters, each of which is called a ‘Breath’ 
(Shvasa). 

The fii st part describes the numerous details concerning the 
worship, with all that it involves, of Maha-Tripurasundarl, in three 
aspects (a) Sthula, referring to her physical aspect; (b) Sukshma, 
referring to her verbal or conceptual aspect and (c) Para, referring 
to the transcendental aspect as universal Consciousness. 

The second part describes the worship of other Devas as Devts 
including such Buddhist ones as Manjughosha-Tara and the rest. 

67. Kramadipikd: with an English introduction- 

tpp. 14-89). Rs 3 

This work, by an unknown author, is a Vaishnava Tantra, bear- 
ing on rituals: it gives an elaborate description of Purashcharana 
t Japa, Havana, Tarpana, Marjana and Brahmabhoja), of Dlksha 
(Initiation), of matras and Matrika (the letters of the Sanskrit 
alphabet and their combinations). Moreover, 16 pranayama exer¬ 
cises are prescribed, as well as three kinds of Nyasa,' and special 
Unyanas of Vishnu relating to various episodes of his life. 

68. Ahnika-Paddhati: by Navya-Cha.ulidasa,, 

with an introduction in English; (pp. 18—74). 3 

This work prescribes the daily routine for princes according to 
Dharma and other Shastras. 

The book is divided into ten Vishrantis, ‘Rests’, each correspond¬ 
ing to a part of the day or of the night, from the moment of rising to 
going to sleep. 

The last chapter added from the Nlti Shastra describes the rela¬ 
tions of the prince with the different officers, the notables of the State, 
as well as friends and foes. - 
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69. Shishupalcivadham: with the commentary of 

Vallabhadeva; (pp. 6—146—307). Rs. 9 

This poem of 20 cantoes is very well known. Its theme is bor¬ 
rowed from the Mahiibharata. It has been no doubt commented 
upon by more than a dozen scholars; but the commentary of Vallabha¬ 
deva, a Kashmirian author, is the oldest and the best. Written in 
the form of questions and answers, its simple and lucid style makes 
it attractive to the average reader. This commentary is called the 
Saratlka. ‘the essence of commentaries’, or Sandeha-Vishaushadha, 
‘an antidote against the poison of doubts’. 

70. A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Private Library of H.H. the Maharaja of Kashmir (pp. 106—10). 

Rs. 3 

This catalogue gives names of 274 manuscripts representing 
Vedic literature, Smrti and Dharmashiistra, Purana and Itihasa, 
Darshana, Vyakarana and Kosha, Drama, Poetry and Poetics, Astro¬ 
logy and Arithmetic, Ritual, Medicine, Polity, Tantras etc. A sum¬ 
mary of the contents of some of the most important manuscripts is 
also given. 

The following are of Archaeological interest:— 

71. Handbook of the Archaeological and Numismatic sections 
of the Sr! Pratap Singh Museum, Srinagar (7 1/10” x 5”; pp. 165). 

Rs. 10 

This is an excellent guide book; and none interested in Kash¬ 
mirian studies can afford to ignore it. 

It is beautifully printed on art paper and has, on almost every 
page, a fine illustration of exhibits described. 

72. Antiquities of Marev-Wadwan. Rs. 8-8 

It is an account of an archaeological tour made in the valley of 
Marev-Wadwan, lying to the South-West of Kashmir proper. It 
makes quite an interesting reading. Beautifully got up, it has nine¬ 
teen excellent plates, illustrating both the antiquities inspected as 
well as some fine mountain scenery. 

73. Stone Age in Kashmir, (7 1/10” x 5”; pp. 7). Rs. 1 

This contains an account of some of the stone age remains in the 
valley of Kashmir. 

Finely printed with one plate illustrating the megaliths of 
Yendrahom. 
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The beginning of a new section of the KSTS :— 

74. Diwan-i-Dairi (pp. 69—18—208). 

This is a volume of Persian poems,—chiefly Ghazals (1618 
verses) and Qasidas (179 verses). 

It is by a modern Kashmiri poet—Pandit Raja Kaul Arzbegi, 
who wrote under the nom de plume ‘Dairi\ He died in 1900 A.C. 

There is a good introduction in English by the editor of the poems, 
several of which have been translated into English in the introduction; 
and compared with similar writings of some of the great poet of 
Persia—such as Hafiz, Sadi, Iraqi, Jami, Zuhuri and others. 

There is an introductory essay in Persian by the poet himself as 
well as a rather curious treatise, also in Persian, on certain gestures 
invented and practised by the poet for communicating his thoughts 
without the use of spoken words. 

Both these have also been translated into English by the editor. 

It is thus altogether a very entertaining book and can be safely 
recommended to readers of Persian. 

It is not so well-known that Kashmir has produced several writers 
of excellent books in Persian. Our poet is the latest of this race of 
indigenous Kashmiri authors of quite meritorious Persian works and 
may be unfortunately the last. 

It is hoped and expected that the book under notice is the begin¬ 
ning of a whole series of Persian works, not only by Kashmiri authors 
but also by other authors of India and even of Persia, to be included 
in the Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies. 

75. The Gilgit Mcmuscripts' 
3 volumes (in 5 parts; Vol. I. 
pp. 100—146; Vol. II, pp 23— 
214. Vol.Ill, Part I: pp. 37-14- 
302. Part II pp. 22—222. Part 
III, pp. 19—151. Cloth set, 
Rs. 64-8. 

These are the volumes, so far 
published, of the large collec¬ 
tion of Buddhist Manuscripts 
found in the region of Gilgit in 
the Kashmir State in 1931. As 
‘observed by Dr. Nalinaksha 
Dutt, the learned editor of the 
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volumes, these unique Mss. were written in the 5th or 6th 
century of the Christian era; and, as such, they are some of the earliest 
so far discovered in India. 

Buddhism was introduced in Kashmir in the days of Asoka, 
sometime in the third century before the Christian era; and the earli¬ 
est texts of the Mahayana Sanskrit canon, to a section of which the 
Gilgit Mss. belong, were in all orobability composed in Kashmir itself; 
so that what we get in these 5th or 6th Mss. are, in all likelihood, some 
later variants, perhaps the actual originals, of the earliest Sanskrit 
compositions made in Kashmir. 

i The Sanskrit of the texts as preserved in the Gilgit Mss.—like the 

Sanskrit of several other canonical Mahayana texts—is rather pecu¬ 
liar: in many instances it is un-Paninian, besides being mixed up with 
various Prakrt dialectical forms. This would seem strange, specially 
in view of the fact that Kashmir had been so closely associated, from 
early times, with the neighbouring Gandhara, which was the home of 
Panini. (This was Shfilatura, now the village Laur, where there is 
still an inscription of Asoka cut into the living rock). 

This apparently strange linguistic phenomenon requires an ex¬ 
planation. Such an explanation has no doubt been attempted in one 
of the learned introductions to the Volumes, but perhaps the problem 
requires still further elucidation. 

There are other problems, too. such as racial, historical, religious, 
philosophical. 
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One racial problem is concerning the ‘Niigas’, who were most cer¬ 
tainly not serpents but were a people and a predominant element in 
the population of Kashmir when Buddhism entered the valley and for 
long centuries previously. 

There is the old legend, noticed in the excellent introduction to 
the first volume of the published Gilgit Mss., to the effect that it was 
the Nagas who were the first in Kashmir to accept the teachings of the 
Buddha, brought to them by the zealous missionary Majjhantika (Gil¬ 
git Mss. I, pp. 5, 6). This is no doubt about the significance of the 
kgend, despite the miraculous element in it. There is nothing strange 
in this, in early Buddhist literature there are other references to 
Nagas as paying homage to the Buddha. 

fn so far as Kashmir itself is concerned, one of the earliest and 
greatest followers of the Buddha was Nagarjuna, that is Naga-Arjuna, 
the famous man of science. He was most likely a ‘Naga by race, as 
the first part of his name suggests; suspected by some scholars, Nagar- 
juna lived, much earlier than generally believed. 

Similarly, another and a later Buddhachiirya, Naga-BodhI, men¬ 
tioned in the Trika tradition, must have been a Naga by race. 

Now. Naga-Arjuna is always referred to as a ‘Siddha’, and so is 
Naga-BodhI. Indeed ‘Nagas’ and ‘Siddhas’ are often associated to¬ 
gether in ancient Indian tradition. This undoubtedly means that., be¬ 
sides Naga-Arjuna and Naga-BodhI, there were many other Siddhas 
among the Naga people,—the Siddhas of whom Kapila, the reputed 
founder of the Saiikhya system was, as indicated in the Bhagavad 
Gita, the greatest; equally as Kapila was, in all likelihood, a Naga by 
race; and that is why in the tradition of the Purana, he is represented 
as practising Tapasya in Naga-loka. 

This should be evident also from Kapila s close association with 
1 atanjali, who was unquestionably a Naga. This is the only meaning 
ol the legend that Pataiijali was the Shesha Naga incarnated, and com¬ 
posed not only the Yoga Sutras, the Mahabhashya on Panini and a 
treatise on medicine, but also the Paramarthasara, which is such a 
beautiful synthesis of the Saiikhya and the Vedanta. (Compare, the 
traditional verse: 

*frs <r aqf qsfRi qasna; sriwiajr artels fw n 

Tcrefc: atsjsfr? aprr- 
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Surya-Narayana’s Tippani on Paramartha-Sara; see also Kashmir 
Shaivaism , pp. 10—14). 

All this means that not only were there many ‘Siddhas’—that is 
masters of science, Yoga-concentration and consequent Siddhis, or 
psycho-spiritual powers,—among the Nagas but the Nagas generally 
were a highly intelligent people and much given to the cultivation of 
knowledge. 

This would account for Taxila having been such a famous seat 
of learning from quite early times. For Taxila must have been a 
city of the Nagas, like the neighbouring country of Kashmir, which 
had a large Naga population. Despite the Buddhist Jataka interpre¬ 
tation—which is after all legendary—of the name Taxila, (or as it is 
in Pali, Takka-sila, rather Takkasira), there is truth in the Mahabha- 
rata legend of the Naga Takshaka, who was of course a human being, 
and his connection with Takshaka-Sila, which is the Sanskrit form 
of the name Taxila. ‘Takshaka’ was the name of not only the leader 
of the Nagas, as we are told in the Mahabharata story, but very likely 
ol a whole tribe or section of the Nagas which are referred to in the 
Digha Nikiiya (Vol. II p. 250), and it is these Nagas who formed the 
main population of Taxila; and being given to learning and science 
and Yoga, they made their city the seat of a university, with many 
Siddhas in their community. 

Taxila was thus the cultural centre of the whole of the Gandhara 
country, with which Kashmir was so closely allied. 

In these circumstances it is not at all unlikely that the Gandharian 
Panini—residing in Shalatura, not very far from Taxila—was also a 
Naga, equally as Patanjali, author on the great commentary on 
Panini’s own work, was a Naga. 

t It is in Gandhara again that, in an earlier age, the Chhandogya 
Upanishad—at least the section of it expounding the famous doctrine 
of Tat-tvam-asi (3TW ) and mentioning Gandhara therein 
—was composed. (See Chhandogya Up. 6.8—14). 

In our Gilgit Manuscripts, too, we are told how Jlvaka Kumara- 
bhrta had to travel all the way from Rajagrha in distant Magadha to 
Taxila to learn how to perform a very difficult operation of the brain 
by opening the skull (Gil. Mss. Vol. 3, Pt. 2, pp. 26 et seqq.) 

All this shows how Gandhara had been a land of highest possible 
thought and science from very early times; and this no doubt because 
its population consisted predominantly of the Nagas. 
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It is also quite possible that Naga-Sena who held those brilliant 
conversations on the Buddha's teachings with King Milinda in or 
near the latter’s capital city, Sagala, somewhere in the neighbourhood 
or Gandhara or in Gandhara itself, was a Naga by race. 

It is thus that the Nagas of Kashmir, too, being neighbours and 
kins of the Nagas of Gandh5ra and equally intelligent as the latter 
so readily could and did accept the teachings of Buddha—the teach¬ 
ings, which, as the Buddha himself emphasises so many times, are 
most difficult to comprehend for any but the truly learned (nipuno, 
Our-anubodha, pandita-vedaniya); so much so that he at first refused 
to preach his Dharma altogether, since there would be so few, if any 
at all, who could comprehend it. (Pali Vinaya Pitaka, Mahavagga 
1.5.2) 

How difficult the teachings are will appear at once from a consi¬ 
deration of the two ‘theses’ which constitute the very foundation of 
his Dharma, as the Buddha himself declares (ibid.). 

It is by these that the Buddha would rather be judged, and not 
by his ethical code which, however lofty and however indispensable, 
is only the first step in his discipline, and so is characterised by him 
as ‘just inferior teaching’ (ora-mattakam: Brahmajata Sutta). 

One thesis (Pali thana , Sanskrit ‘sthana’) is PratTtya-Samut- 
pada. This is the doctrine that the whole range of experience affect¬ 
ing us as happiness or misery,—that is, the whole universe,—is nothing 
but a ceaseless succession, one after the other, of ‘Pratyayas’, that is 
to say, firm notions, convictions. Even that which appears as the 
solidest and hardest of things is only a Pratyaya; it is the Pratyaya of 
Nama-Rupa’, Name-and-Form, Concept-and-Percept. And it suc¬ 
ceeds, follows unerringly, the Pratyaya of a personal consciousness, 
that is to say, the consciousness of, and as, a particular ‘Ego’, (Vij- 
hana, Ahaiikara). 

None but a highly intelligent and properly instructed person can 
possibly appreciate this. 

And, if Pratltya-Samutpada is so difficult of comprehension, the 
other ‘thesis’, which is Nirvana, is far more difficult. A still greater 
misunderstanding has prevailed and is still prevailing about Nirvana 
even among the learned. 


And yet both these ‘theses’ were, as seems evident, quite readily 
understood and accepted by the Nagas of Kashmir because, no doubt, 
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of the high level of intelligence prevailing generally among them; 
and because there were so many ‘Siddhas’ in their midst. 

This is also the reason why the Mahayana form of Buddhism, 
prevailing in Kashmir, developed such a profound philosophy; and 
is, in this respect, so different from the Hlnayana, which has hardly 
any philosophy at all, beyond such seeds of it as were sown by the 
Buddha himself but never cultivated further. (One such seed is the 
famous formula: ‘Ye dhamma hetu-ppabhava hetum tesam Tathagato 
aha, tesanca yo nirodho’. This, but not any ethical code, was given 
by Assaji to Sariputta as the essence of the Buddha’s teaching). 

Not only did the ancient Nagas of Kashmir readily understand 
and appreciate the very difficult teachings of the Buddha, but they 
have left as a most valuable legacy both the fundamental doctrines, 
- -Pratltya-Samutpada and Nirvana—of the Buddha to the teachers 
and followers of the Shaivaistic Trika. 

In the Trika, Pratltya-Samutpada appears as the doctrine of 
of Unmesha ( ) and Nirvana as Parama Shiva, whose state is 

spoken of not only as the most supremely general consciousness 
(Chaitanya )—corresponding to what the Buddha speaks of 

as the consciousness which is realised in Nirvana and is described by 
the Buddha as consciousness without a perceptible sign, infinite, with 
access everywhere. (in Pali, Vinnanam 
anidassanam anantam sabbatopaham)—but also as Maha-Shunya, 
Mighty Emptiness, being ‘empty’ absolutely of all objective reference 
and content, and yet incapable of being ‘hood-winked’, with the result 
that nothing can be kept hidden from it, as the Buddha also graphi¬ 
cally illustrates (in the story of Baka Brahma, who, with all his power 
to conceal himself, could not keep himself away from the all-search¬ 
ing gaze which is the consciousness of one who has realised Nirvana. 
See Majjhima Nikaya, Brahma-nimantanika Sutta). 

This is how, as may also be noted here, there is such an intimate 
connection between, on the one hand, the original teachings of the 
Buddha, specially as embodied in the Mahayana, and, on the other, 
what came to be revived later as the Trika in Kashmir. 

For a full and proper understanding, therefore, of the spiritual 
and philosophical history of Kashmir, the study of the Gilgit Manus¬ 
cripts, which represent the teaching of a section of the Mahayana, 
along with other relevant material, is an indispensable necessity. 
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For such a study along right lines no better beginning can be 
made than with the excellent English introduction which has been 
provided to each published part of the Mss., specially the introduction 
to the first volume which contains, besides other valuable information, 
a short but learned account of the history of Buddhism in Kashmii 
from the days of Asoka onward, with special reference to its remaik- 
ably friendly relations with the ‘Shaivaism of the Trika. 

As for the contents of the volumes, they are briefly as follows:— 

Volume one contains, besides the excellent introduction, six dif¬ 
ferent texts. 

The first of these recounts the story of Bhaishajya-gururatna- 
prabha ( S-m ), who attained the status of the Buddha aeons 

ago and still flourishes in a part of the universe known as Vaidurya- 
Nirbhiisa. It tells us how, before attaining Buddhahood, he had, for 
achieving his end, made twelve ‘Mighty Resolves (Maha Prani- 
dhanani), each of which is explained in some detail. 

This discourse is given by the Buddha at the request of Man- 
jushrl, who makes it, not out of any curiosity but out of compassion 
for all ignorant and suffering beings who, on hearing the story, may 
correct their behaviour in its light and by the example of its hero, 
Bhaishajya-guru. 

This motive on the part of Manjushr! in requesting the Buddha 
to tell the story, and this readiness on the part of the Buddha to grant 
the request should be noted specially: it applies to many of the story 
tellings by the Buddha. 

There is another instructive incident in it. One of the hearers 
of the Buddha—on this occasion a Bodhisattva—tells the audience, 
(with the approval of the Buddha whom he refers to as his authority), 
how, by worshipping Bhaishajya-guru even now, the ‘Vijnana’, thai 
is the soul—of one who is dead, as it were before his time, can be 
brought back to the body even from Yama’s realm (Bhaishajya-guru 
Sutra p. 24-25). 

The next three texts in the first volume are concerned with cer¬ 
tain short Hridayas’, Mantra-padas’ and Dharanis of a Tantrika 
type with directions for their use and various incidental stories. 

The last two texts are ‘Vyakaranas’, that is, ‘Expositions oi 
History’. 
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One of these pertains to a goddess-like personality, Shrl Mahii- 
devi by name, residing in the heavenly world of Sukhavati. 

The other is about Ajitsena, a Raja of Magadha, and his son 
who, in the immediately preceding incarnation, had been a poor girl 
in the city of Shravasti. This girl once had the great good fortune of 
receiving a visit from the Buddha, who predicted how she would die 
in a week’s time and would be born again as a prince and how that 
would be the last birth for her. 

Both stories have, of course, an edifying import; and this is made 
clear by the Buddha himself, as well as by Avalokiteshvara Bodhi- 
sattva and Ananda. 

The second volume contains, besides the English Introduction, 
the text of the Samadhiraja Sutra. From the view-point of philoso¬ 
phic thinking and spiritual discipline, particularly Yoga-Samadhi 
(superior ecstatic concentration), this text is the most important of 
all those so far published out of the Gilgit finds. 

As its name implies, it treats of what is regarded as the ‘King of 
Samadhi’, its philosophic basis and its consequence. 

The philosophic basis of the Samadhi is ‘Samata’ ( ), 

Sameness, Uniformitjf; or, which is the same thing when looked at 
from another point of view, Shunyata ‘Emptiness’, ‘Voidity’. 

The full name of this Samata or Shunyata is, however, Sarva- 
Dharma-Svabhava-Samata, or Sarva-Dharma- 

Svabhava-Shunyata 

What it means is that ‘all Dharmas’, i.e., ‘all phenomenal appear¬ 
ances’, are, in their essential nature (Svabhava), just the same or just 
voidity: because every phenomenon is devoid of any ‘Svabhava’, any 
‘essence’, which is specifically its own: Samadhi¬ 

raja Sutra 7.28). 

From this point of view, ‘essentially’ everything is a ‘Voidity’— 

It is all like ‘Maya,’ a magical performance (*rr%*TT w-wnrofW 
ibid. 7.32). 

And yet this ‘Voidity’ is neither born nor is subject to death; * 
&f*Trrr =* sfr^; ibid. 7.28). ‘ 
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This Shiinyata or Samata, which is the essence of all phenomenal 
experience (wf-nnfom) is absolutely beyond all naming; ( srife QW- 
wwi sraRift i tRqqfa; srptsijj; qispq«riq*raiii; 

snrrcrfai ibid. p. 154). 

All things phenomenal, when known properly (qsrpjfq) are seen 
to be beyond even all thought and mentality 

afa'RH. *ftisq<mR flcfauk 

WH? JtsrmirT i ibid., p. 155). 

This Shunyata or Samata is the one indication and definition 
( ) of all Dharmas (phenomena), which in themselves are devoid 

of all essential characteristics qf ft'# qqfar, aR&jorr: p. 155). 

By this one thing, the Bodhisattva knows and sees everything 
q%* strirt 11.4; p. 155). 

This reminds one, inevitably, of the Gandharian father’s asking 
his son Shvetaketu; “Did you enquire about that one thing by which 
the unheai d becomes the heard, the unminded becomes the minded, 
the unscientifically known becomes the scientifically known?” (Chh' 
Up. 6. 1—6 and pp. 45 above). 

This Shunyata is thus naught else but what is spoken of in the 
Upanishad as Brahman,—the Brahman that is actually described as 
Sama (?w), the Same everywhere, in the Bhagavad Gita ftqlq if ?R sri 

While this is the philosophic principle of the Samadhi of Samata 
or Shunyata, which is all Peace #F<HJ?qcrr,) and free from every im¬ 
purity ( 3Hrfa?5r,) it can be attained, not by the ignorant and undeve¬ 
loped spiritually, but only by those who are truly learned (qftsar:) 
and possess the highest possible moral qualifications, that is to say, 
such personalities as are Bodhisattvas, and the spiritual children of the 
Buddha. 

To quote the text itself:— 

swi gfjfr Wr aRifaar n 
srrftsTitRm # »jRjr p; ^ i 
5IFcT-^qcir II 

Further, as the Buddha tells Chandra-prabha, an aspirant must 
be,—in addition to possessing these moral and mental qualifications 
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—Pratipattisara, that is, one who has made the actual realisation of 
the Samadhi of Samata and Shunyata the only object of life, and ex¬ 
erts himself strenuously for this realisation. 

Such an aspirant will of course be a Bodhisattva who will, as the 
Buddha further assures Chandra-prabha, not only succeed in mas¬ 
tering the Samadhi of Samata and Shunyata, which would be compara¬ 
tively easy for him, but also attain the ultimate goal, which is the reali¬ 
sation of Anuttara Samyak Sambodhi, the ‘Never-to-be-excelled Most 
Perfect Awakening’, such as the Buddha’s srfcTOfrlflTOT if ^ 

jrtw HflcT atgmr ww- fa arc i p. 113) 

This should be specially noted. Here the Buddha not only 
draws a clear distinction between, on the one hand, the Samadhi of 
Samata and Shunyata and, on the other, Anuttara Samyak Sambodhi: 
he holds up the latter as the final goal and as higher than the Samadhi 
in question, lofty as this Samadhi itself is. 

How one is distinguished from the other is also indicated in the 
Sutra. 

The Shunyata Samadhi is what is otherwise called here ‘Akin- 
chana Koti’( atfaswr ) but elsewhere ‘Akinchanya-Ayatana ( anftg^ 

atrc<TC ) 

To quote the Sutra itself: 

tTcj Wr, srcrcfir i 

;t ctrq aiffciq. tpr arf^rcr n 

arf&Mrct wsi'r ft i 

^r^rc: g*T : n ibid. 11.10, 11; p. 156). 

That is to say, it is the state of Samadhi wherein the object of 
consciousness is not ‘anything particular (i#i[%<T.); no particularity 
in it; by the ignorant ( ^ ) is imagined ‘anything particular’ in it 

(5fi§5^ rff#raiO 

In other words, as the text itself tells us again, it is the state of 
Jati(3Tfftr) , General Idea, which is only another way of saying Samanya 
i.e. Samata, wrcr ‘Sameness’. 

That is why, in this state, one not only comes to know perfectly 
and positively what Jati is (srrfa-R^O but becomes for ever a ‘Jati- 
Smara’. ^i 11.8, p. 156.) 
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Indeed, Jati-smarata, the state of a Jati-smara, is given as one or 
the essential attainments which a-person has, and must have, on 
reaching Samata Samadhi (p. 16 of the text). 

Now, Jati-smarata usually and popularly means ‘remembering 
one’s previous births.’ It is no doubt this. But, as we can learn from 
various statements of the Budhha, it is also the cognition, rather re¬ 
cognition, of Jati not merely in the sense of ‘birth , but in that of 
Samanya, general idea. 

In the view of not only the Buddha but all the seers and sages 
of India, what is carried over from birth to birth is ‘Karma’: and, as 
again taught by all the seers and sages of India including the Buddha, 
the Karma is only a bundle, rather a body, of what are called Sam- 
skaras’ (in Pali Sankhara). Indeed, this word ‘Satnskaras’ (plural of 
Samskara) is used by the Buddha as actually an alternative name for 
Karma. And, in this context, Samskaras mean, besides certain other 
things, ‘indelible impressions’, which are, as it were, the distilled 
refined, essences, abstracted from actual, concrete experiences. 
(Samskara primarily means ‘refinement’, ‘sublimation’, ‘purification ). 
As such, Samskaras are, as the Buddha makes clear, abstract, general 
ideas, such as ‘Rfipatva’, ‘Vedanatva’ and the like. (See Samyutta 
Nikaya, Vol. III. p. 87, sec. 79.8 PTS Ed.) 

Ordinarily these Samskaras are held in a very deep subconscious 
layer in the character of a person—in his psycho-spiritual constitution. 

And what happens when a person recovers the memory of ‘his 
previous births’ is that he just makes this subconscious layer an 
object of vivid consciousness. This is done by Yoga-Samadhi; and is 
spoken of by Patanjali actually as ‘coming face to face’ with one’s 
samskaras () 

And, since a Samskara or Karma is only a Jati, Samanya, gene¬ 
ral idea, the recovery of the memory of one’s previous births really 
means cognising, rather re-cognising, just ‘Jati’ in the sense of a gene¬ 
ral idea. 

It is only after recognising the general idea or impression,— 
Samskara or Karma,—that a person comes to again, remembers, 

all the concrete details of which the general idea is an abstracted 
essence or synthesis. This process would be somewhat like 
the process,—if that were possible,—of immediately and directly 
hearing the sound-waves let us say of a piece of music, even as elec¬ 
trically transformed, refined, sublimated, broadcast into and speeding 
through, ethereal space; and then perceiving, by way of them, their 
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retranslations in the forms of aerial vibrations as ordinarily audible 
music. 

The Yoga process of cognising the Sainskaras or General Ideas 
'face to face' and then recognising afterwards their concrete 

variations is just the reverse of the ordinary process of cognising the 
concrete particulars first and then, for their sake, or on their account, 
cognising, rather just dimly sensing, the abstract General Ideas as the 
classes or categories to which the concrete particulars belong. This 
is happening every moment whenever, for instance, we hear a parti¬ 
cular note of sound or see a particular patch of colour moving, and 
from the judgment that ‘it is a parrot singing’ or ‘horse running.’ 
This is possible only because the perceived sound-particular or the 
perceived colour-particular is,—no doubt most swiftly and even sub¬ 
consciously but all the same unfailingly,—referred to, held up over 
against, the general ideas of the class ‘parrot’ and the class ‘bird’ as 
well as the class ‘horse’ and the class ‘animal’, besides several other 
general ideas which are equally involved in the judgment expressed 
in the sentence, ‘this is a parrot’ or ‘this is a horse’. 

And, therefore, these general ideas are and must be buried deep 
somewhere in the sub-conscious in any one forming the judgment, 
unless he is already so developed intellectually and rationally that he 
can cognise them, to some extent at least, in vivid consciousness. (See 
‘Kashmir Shaivaism’, pp. 93 to 101). 

But a General Idea or a ‘Jati’ is recognised ‘face to face’ and 
fully,—as when one recovers the memory of one’s previous births,— 
only in the state of Samata and Shunyata Samadhi, or, which is the 
same thing, in the ‘Akinchana Koti’ as the Buddha is represented as 
having so clearly declared (see Volume II, p. 156 of the Gilgit Mss.) 

He is represented as making a similar declaration on another 
occasion too. 

This is when he refers to Karma or Samskara by another name 
‘Svaka (in Pali, ‘Saka’); and then speaks as ‘Svaka-Samjnin’ 
(in Pali, ‘Saka-sannin), of one who has come to cognize one’s 
‘Svaka’ in vivid consciousness. 

That Svaka (or Saka) is nothing but ‘Karma’ is explained by 
the Buddha himself in the following verse: 

^ i 

ci f| erar ^ ®fcr m an^r *reglct i 
argn itfct amuM n 
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‘Whatever one does, whether by means of one’s body, one’s 
voice or one’s mind, that becomes one’s ‘Saka’, one’s own; taking that, 
one departs hence; that becomes one’s inevitable follower like a sha¬ 
dow which never leaves one.’ 

(Samyutta, Vol. I, p. 93, PTS Edn.) 

This Saka (Svaka), Karma or Saniskara, is cognised ‘face to 
face’ only in the Akinchanya Ayatana; (see Dlgha Nikaya, Vol. I, 184, 
PTS Edn.); and, it is hardly necessary to add that this Akinchanya 
is none other than the Akiiichana Koti of the Sutra under notice. 

Not only does one thus recover the memory of one’s own pre¬ 
vious embodiments but also knows every Jati; and thereby every 
particular thing and event; as our text has it: ‘For him nothing parti¬ 
cular remains unknown’ ( ^ Gilgit Mss. II, p. 156). 

This happens in two ways. 

First, as already indicated, when one general idea (*)iici), such as 
‘Humanity’, is known ‘face to face’, in direct, vivid, experience, then 
all particulars which are synthesized under that general idea, such 
as all particular human beings, are also known inevitably. 

Secondly, all such Jatis,—subordinate Jatis as they may be 
called—as humanity, animality and the like, and, therefore, all parti¬ 
culars synthesised under each of them, are inevitably cognised, by 
cognising ‘face to face’ what is called Para Jati (TO toRt), the supreme 
general idea, ‘summum genus’. In the terminology of the Buddha, 
this Para Jati is ‘Samskaratva’, the super refined Saniskara of all other 
Samskaras, Jatis, or general ideas; (Comp. Sarikhare Sarikharattaya 
Sarikhatam abhisankharonti; WWll* toroira Sam. 

Nik. Vol. Ill, p. 87, PTS Edn.) 

And, in the declaration already quoted,—saying, ‘By the One, 
everything does he know; everything by the One does he see’,—‘the 
One’ refers more to this Para Jati than to any of the ‘sub-ordinate’ 
Jatis of which the Para Jati is the supreme synthesis. 

Despite the fact that Samata Samadhi, in its absolute form, is 
this knowledge and this vision of Para Jati and, by its means, of every¬ 
thing else in the universe, yet Samata Samadhi is Shunyata, ‘Empti¬ 
ness’, ‘Voidity’; because no general idea, no Jati, can ever be pictured 
in a sensuous form (Riipa); the moment it is so pictured, ‘visualised’, 
it becomes a concrete form: the moment we try to picture, for instance, 
‘humanity’, we begin to see particular human beings and all their 
concrete doings. 
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This is why Akinchana Koti is spoken of as one of the ‘Arupa’, 
Supersensuous, states of Dhyana. As Arnpa , it is of course Shunyata, 
from the Rupa or Sensuous point of view. 

This Shunyata is somewhat like the Shunyata of Akasha, 
Ethereal Space, which, as known to Masters of Yoga-Samadhi, is full 
of Sound’—or as modern science would say, ‘sound waves’ such as 
are transformed into electric waves and broadcast into space, but can 
he re-translated as actual sounds of ordinary perception. 

While Samata Samadhi or Akinchana Koti is this Shunyata, the 
ultimate goal, Anuttara Samyak Sambodhi is Nirvana, the Blown 
out’, which, though negative in name, is in truth the most positive, 
the absolute, Reality, wherein a person realises a consciousness which 
is none other than Parama Shiva, as stated above (p. 47). 

It is the consciousness of the Buddha as distinguished from the 
Bodhisattva: consciousness from which nothing can be kept conceal¬ 
ed, to which nothing whatever is unknown, as the text under notice, 
as well as numerous other texts—of not only Mahayana, with which 
we are concei'ned now, but also Hlnayana,—do so often, so clearly, 
so emphatically proclaim. 

Finally,—and this should be most carefully noted too,—the object 
of all this attainment is the good of the whole universe of ignorant 
and suffering beings. This is repeatedly and clearly emphasised in 
our text, as in all genuine representations of the Buddha’s teachings. 

For instance, Chandra-prabha, (whom the Buddha, as repre¬ 
sented in our text, chiefly addresses), in seeking instructions in 
Samata Samadhi, as well as in Anuttara Samyak Sambodhi, ap¬ 
proaches the Buddha with the following words:— 

‘ Desirous are we, O Lord, to make free all souls from all fear, from 
all misery” (p. 114). 

Our text is full of such utterances, besides much philosophy and 
poetry, which can be appreciated only by careful study. 

The third volume of the Gilgit Manuscripts is divided into three 
separate parts, each of which has an excellent introduction in English. 

They all contain different sections of the ‘Vinaya-Vastu’, that is 
to say, texts concerning the ‘Vinaya’ or ‘discipline for the Bhikshus’, 
of the ‘Mfila Sarvastivada’ school of Buddhism. They are simply 
unique. - .. 
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Unlike the Vinaya Texts of other schools, these Vinaya Vastus 
contain a number of stories of the Avadana style. Apart from their 
import, which is always intended to be edifying, these stories make 
delightful reading, being very early prose writings in Sanskrit,— 
almost the earliest after the prose of the Vedic Brahmanas and Upani- 
shads. They throw much light, too, on social customs, medical prac¬ 
tice and geographical puzzles of ancient India. 

Of the three parts, the second was published first. It contains, 
besides the English Introduction, four separate Vinaya texts and a 
good index. 

The first part, which was published next contains, in addition to 
the English introduction, one long text, on the use of medicine among 
the Bhikshus; and numerous entertaining stories. It has an index too. 

The third part, likewise, contains the English introduction and 
four separate Vinaya texts, which include a number of stories. This, 
too, has an index. 

All the three parts of this third volume of the Gilgit Manuscripts 
will thus well repay a close study. 

Herewith ends the list of publications of the Archaeological and 
Research Department of Kashmir. 

Some recent opinions about the publications of the Department:— 

“Judging from the titles and a quick glance at some of the 
columns, I realised the importance of these publications, which I hope 
to study with due care. I have been greatly impressed by the 
thoroughness with which the editions were prepared and the high 
degree of scholarship which accompanies the introductions to the 
texts. 

May I wish the editors further success in this most useful work, 
which is greatly appreciated by the Sanskrit scholars all over the 
world.” Arnold V. Kunst, Principal Secretary, United Nations Com¬ 
mission for India and Pakistan. 

“. . . . My impression is that the work done in this Department is 
one of the finest cultural activity I have come across during my visits 
in South Asia. I wish to congi'atulate the staff of the Department as 
well as the officer-in-charge and wish them the opportunity to con¬ 
tinue their work in the future with the same zeal and success.” Dr 
Alexander Wolsky, Principal Scientific Officer, UNESCO. 
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“The Archaeological and the Research Publications bear deep 
study even as they are ... To whatever faith one in Kashmir may 
belong today, he cannot deny the past and it is the duty of the citizens 
here as well as the Government to see that everything available is 
collected and studied and the fruit of study offered to the world as a 
contribution to world-culture.” Hon’ble R. R. Divakar, Minister of 
State for Information and Broadcasting, Government of India. 

.. .The high standard of Editorship as well as general get-up 
and printing of the books make them a coveted addition to any library 
which caters for students of serious literature.” Hon’ble Dr. Sam- 
purnanand, Minister for Education and Labour, United Provinces. 
India. 
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